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Reports of Officers 
and Organizers 

The Wage Earners and the Employers 



The typical American employer, in ex- 
ercising the common sense and business 
sagacity required In successful manage- 
ment and in achieving a desired reputa- 
tion tor fair-mindedness, avoids placing 
himself among those disputatious Ir- 
reconcllables, the exceptions in his class, 
who refuse to recognize that their ex- 
treme anti-union views are out of date. 
Consequently, as the organization of 
labor has developed in this country, the 
bulk of the employers In one occupa- 
tion after another have openly accepted 
the trade union as one of the Inevitable 
modern institutions — one which is an out- 
come of the new industrial conditions, a 
necesssary creation and refuge of the 
wage-workers, a legitimate order and 
body within our republic, covering a so- 
cial territory lying beyond the dictator- 
ship of employing capital. The closing 
of that period in our industrial history 
in which the trade unions might possibly 
have been regarded by conservative em- 
ployers as yet awaiting honorable stand- 
ing with o^er recognized beneficent In- 
stitutions ought to have been regarded by 
even them as arrived at the day that 
President Taft said: "Time was when 

everybody who employed labor was op- 
posed to the labor union; when It was 
regarded as a menace. That time, I am 
glad to say, has largely passed away, 
and the man today who objects to the 
organization of labor should be relegated 
to the last century.” 

Granted, President Taft did not explic- 
itly set the seal of his approval on every 
feature that the trade union regards as 
Mipttial to its functions. Nor do em- 
■"Sfs who recognize organized labor 
“nnly acquiesce with good grace in 


every union regulation, but taking broad 
views of life and of the perplexities in the 
general industrial situation, they have 
learned that on the whole the union 
brings both to the employing and the 
working classes, as well as to the na- 
tion, results Immeasurably better than 
the chaos of the labor market, the de- 
fenselessness of the wage-workers, and 
the silencing of the voice of oppressed 
labor where the masses are unorganized. 

Granted, also, that in general the in- 
dustrial peace which exists between or- 
ganized wage-workers and their employ- 
ers is recognized by both sides as really 
a phase of economic confiict; it is a 
truce, possible of indefinite duration, in 
which each has learned to respect the 
other. On both sides are men. Neither 
knows despot or serf. Both are includ- 
ed, to the extent of their trade con- 
tracts, In a wage-market democracy. The 
mutual attitude is far from indicating so- 
cial ill-health. Both sides gain in the 
discipline consequent on learning through 
strife the wisdom of conciliation, Ofi 
seeing facts as shown on the other aide 
of the shield, and on hearkening on oc- 
casions to warnings in public opinion. 
The mental horizon of both employer and 
employe In that situation becomes suf- 
ficiently wide to permit of a clear sur- 
vey of all the body of facts for and 
against either party. The organized wage- 
earners and the organized employers 
may agree upon regarding each other as 
on different sides of the labor market, 
even, to an extent, as rivals in dividing 
the wealth they together pro^c^is^ 
they may yet have wisdom 
stop short of declaring each otSen 


enemies and showing themselves-'^ ahlrl- .- . 
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mated with the bitterness of a mutual 
bate or bent on exterminating each 
other’s organizations. 

Not in a spirit of rancor and recrimi- 
nation would a congress of American em- 
ployers and employes meet today if it 
were truly representative — if, for exam- 
ple, it were composed of one wage-earn- 
ing delegate from each of the railroad 
brotherhoods and one employer delegate 
from among the railroad managers clos- 
est to each of these, and also one dele- 
gate from each of the 115 international 
unions in the American Federation of 
Labor and one from the employers of 
each corresponding occupation. Such a 
congress might reasonably be expected 
to exhibit to the world a wealth of in- 
structive experience, a healthy breadth 
of view and manly toleration, a habit of 
self-control, a desire for a clear under- 
standing of the differences in principle 
between the two great human elements 
in industry. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings of such a deliberative body it 
is certain the labor delegates would act 
under a sense of their grave responsibili- 
ties, while the extremists among the em- 
ployers would be obliged, through the 
prevailing opinion in their own num- 
bers, it can be believed, to drop from 
their case against ' unionism the sort of 
arguments certain radical attorneys and 
hasty tempered officials who speak for the 
few belated and contentious employers’ 
associations nowadays rely upon to mis- 
lead the public. 

What the latter can be truthfully 
charged with is narrowness, exaggeration 
in statement, lack of candor in argu- 
ment, impracticability, and withal short- 
sightedness. They ignore, or at least give 
slight weight to, the fundamental econo- 
mic causes for trade union principles and 
organization. They “harp on one string,’’ 
presenting repeatedy in various forms 
their one set of partisan pleadings as if 
they thereby exhausted the whole sub- 
ject at issue. Their task of trying to de- 
molish the unions they carry on 'in terms 
of heat and hate, which usually betray 
misrepresentation. But, worse for them, 
as business men, they fail to win their 
case before the public and they lose 
in their fight on unionism. 

Suppose that before a congress such 
as that we have imagined, a labor dele- 
gate were to make against one of the 
employers present the charges contain- 
ed in the preceding paragraph? Could 
he substantiate them? Suppose he were 
to make them against Mr. John Kirby, 
Jr., President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers? 

To begin, Mr. Kirby has signaliy failed 
to defeat American unionism, which 
surely has been his purpose, other than 
filling the air with plaint and denuncia- 
tion. In one of his leaflets he expresses 


his desire to see the American Federa- 
tion of Labor “as dead as a mackerel,’” 
In his inaugural address in 1909 he said: 
“Today the life of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is hanging by a thread.’’ 
But the report for 1911 of the Secretary 
of the Federation shows an increase of 
nearly 200,000 in the paid-up membership 
for the year, the total — the largest yet 
reached — now being 1,756,000. In another 
leaflet Mr. Kirby announces: “Why, even 
the Canadian unions have repudiated the 
methods of the American Federation of 
Labor,” quoting in confirmation a "Grand 
Council of Provincial Workingmen” as 
deciding “in favor of cutting loose.” But 
at the Atlanta Convention, as usual, Can- 
ada was fully represented, its delegates 
reporting unquestioned loyalty to the in- 
ternational body. In other leaflets Mr. 
Kirby refers to the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company’s contest with union 
labor as if it were to be as uncomprom- 
ising as his own. But the company is to- 
day on friendly terms with all the 
unions. He mentions approvingly a re- 
cent attack by “the Knights of Labor” 
on the American Federation of Labor. 
But at this showing of how hard pressed 
he must be for arguments, trade union- 
ists merely smile and ask where those 
Knights are to be found. In another of 
Mr. Kirby’s leaflets, which contains his 
address on taking the Presidency of the 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1909, he 
quotes a magazine in calling attention to 
the fact that in 1906 and 1907 the Inter- 
national Typographical Union spent three 
million dollars on its eight-hour strike, 
the article saying, “they lost ground” in 
the first of these two years and in the 
second “threw into the same whirlpool,” 
“with the dogged tenacity of a man who 
does not know he is defeated,” the sum 
so expended. But that eight-hour strike 
was completely won. When it began the 
International Typographical Union had 
46,000 members; it has now 51.000. 
These have gotten back in increased 
wages since the strike was closed all the 
sums it cost the union, several times 
over, besides enjoying the marked re- 
duction of the workday. In most of his 
leaflets, Mr. Kirby, in unmeasured terms, 
attacks the National Civic Federation. 
But that organization gives no indica- 
tion of being enfeebled thereby. Mr. 
Kirby in an address took the side of the 
employers against the shirt-waist strik- 
ers, citing with approval the dictum, 
“The Waist and Dress Manufacturers will 
never sign any union agreements.’’ But 
they did, the last one among them. Again, 
Mr. Kirby enumerates the number of 
fights the Metal Trades Association 
claimed to have won over the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. But, 
nevertheless, this union appeared at the 
Atlanta Convention with 671 representa- 
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• ^ votes, 50 more than it ever had be- 
indicating an increase of nearly 20 
’cent in its membership in the last 
Mr. Kirby seems to regard his 
f^orite assertion relative to the pro- 
nrtion of union wage-workers to all the 
P rkers of this country as one of his 
"rron^'est points, for he prints it at 
f"st°a score of times in his addresses 
ind leaflets. In his “Goal of the Labor 
Trust" be puts his figures thus: “The 

fact that a paltry 3V2 per cent of the 
workingmen of this country embracing 
tbe militant, discordant and disturbing 
clement of society, should be per- 
mitted to dominate over industrial and 
commercial affairs as they have done Is 
a disgrace to American business and to 
American manhood.” But where is the 
industrial employer who is making be- 
lieve that he has access to a labor mar- 
ket in which, as Mr. Kirby elsewhere 
puts his proposition, “3% per cent of 
the workers” “coerce, intimidate, and 
brutally persecute the other 96% per 
cent?” Mr. Kirby’s statements of . this 
kind — typical of the premises on which 
he makes his usual absurd deductions — 
could not arouse any Interest among the 
employers in the congress we havb imag- 
ined, practical men as they would be. 
The bituminous mine operators present 
would know full well that the proportion 
of union miners runs from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the whole number; and the em- 
ploying printers that more than 90 per 
cent of the available and competent com- 
positors are union; even the waist and 
shirt manufacturers, in proper season, 
are made aware that not even 3% per 
cent of their employes are then non- 
union. Mr. Kirby would In vain point 
out to his fellow employer delegates at 
the congress the millions of domestic 
servants, farm laborers, office clerks, and 
which they are commonly Interested In 
unorganized casual workers as playing 
any part in the industriai market in 
which they are commonly Interested in 
obtaining their skilled employes. On 
these classes of workers the employers 
do not bestow a glance when choosing be- 
tween union and non-union men, each for 
his particular industry. The momentous 
fact to industrial employers is that the 
unions master their respective divisions 
of the labor market and hold the labor in 
them on sale collectively. The union- 
ists also speak for the non-unionists, who 
are unable to voice their own demands, 
either before the public, the legislative 
bodies, or the employers. 

A minor point in the estimate of dele- 
gates to a mixed congress discussing eco- 
nomics, and yet a matter of some consid- 
eration among American gentlemen, 
might be made against Mr. Kirby should 
• labor delegate quote specimens of the 
billingsgate he habitually employs in his 


peppery “literature;” “Loud-mouthed ag- 
itator and preacher of discontent;” 
“yelpings of such men;” “labor dema- 
gogue;” “captured the Civic Federation, 
body, boots and breeches;” “no organiza- 
tion of men, not excepting the Ku-Klux- 
Klan, the Mafia, or the Black Hand so- 
ciety, has ever produced such a record of 
barbarism;” “fake union promoters;” 
“sinister threatenings of the labor trust;” 
“gab-fests;’’ "a fine bunch of reformers;” 
“a reverend demagogue” (Mr. Stelzle). It 
was such phraseology that brought from 
President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard the 
suggestion, “Your words would carry 
greater weight with the American people 
if they were somewhat less intense.” 

Mr. Kirby would be asked to give 
names at once were he to assert before 
the congress we have imagined, what he 
has printed repeatedly in his associa- 
tion’s leaflets, that “a man prominent in 
labor circles,” said to him; “ A labor 
union without violence is a joke,” and 
that “a president of a labor union” said 
to him: “The only way to make a boss 

give us what we want is to tie him up in 
knots and beat hell out of the scabs who 
work for him.” He would also be com- 
pelled to face the challenge of Samuel 
Gompers to produce his proofs should he 
repeat his quotation attributing to Mr. 
Gompers the declaration on one occasion 
that he “is the master of a million 
minds.’’ Mr. Kirby could also be set 
right, on the spot, were he to say, as in 
his leaflets, that “John Mitchell has ex- 
pressed in the strongest language his 
contempt for the decisions of the courts 
and his refusal to obey them,” and that 
“Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison have 
openly defied the authority” of “the su- 
preme judicial tribunal.” As all men 
may know, the basis of these last asser- 
tions is the fact that organized labor has 
asked for a decision by the highest court 
on certain decrees of a lower court, 
which may be in error. But all such 
talk by Mr. Kirby is recognized as mere 
campaign perversion and distortion. 

Mr. Kirby’s spirit, the tone of his ut- 
terances, his manner in expressing him- 
self, and the plane of his argument, all 
would fail to awaken favorable response 
In a gathering of serious men represen- 
tative of the two classes most closely in- 
terested in the social problems he has 
set out to solve in his fiery and dogmatic 
way. These men could not accept Mr. 
Kirby’s presentation of the economic 
question of trade unionism as either cor- 
rect or adequate. The traditional meth- 
ods of blind partisanship— which, chiefly, 
are to minimize the discussion of prin- 
ciples, to avoid, if possible, agreement 
between disputants as to the fundamental 
points at issue, and with wrath and fury 
to make the most of any weaknesses 
which may, with even faint color of 
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truth, be fastened upon to discredit the 
other side — these are Mr. Kirby’s sole 
methods. Fair minded and intelligent 
representatives of his own class, acting 
under obligations to their country, indeed 
to civiltzed society, would promptly see 
through his trick of putting his adver- 
saries in a false position, discount his as- 
sertions, take his measure as an unfair 
pleader and a poor prophet and look 
elsewhere for a worthy champion. In- 
deed, in the actual course of events, that 
is what has taken place. 

What, Justly and logically, is the order 
of argument on the question of the trade 
union? 

Trade unionism is a natural conse- 
quence of the social conditions resulting 
from competition between wage-workers 
for employment. That is the primary, 
the basic, the comprehensive fact to be 
considered by every assemblage, every 
economic observer, every contestant on 
either side, when considering the question 
of organized labor. There is no other 
equally illuminating initial point for a 
discussion of the wage problem. That 
this is true is accepted as an indisputable 
commonplace wherever men of affairs 
face men of labor in arranging terms for 
labor in the market. 

Mr. Kirby’s solution of the problem is 
that there must be no “interference with 
the natural law of supply and demand.” 
He would have the sellers of labor ever 
at the mercy of buyers, whereas the trade 
union would put sellers on an equal foot- 
ing with the buyers. The depths of de- 
privation and despair to which the mass 
of wage-earners may be carried by un- 
restricted competition among them- 
selves for the boom of work has been 
illustrated the world over, times with- 
out number. The competing laborers 
have been tantalized with a vicious circle 
of inapplicable or self-destructive pallia- 
tives for the persistent fact of general 
competition and its baneful effects. “Be 
thrifty’’ is a useless injunction either to 
the wage-earners out of work or to those 
whose gains at best fail to secure the 
standard of living of civilized beings. 
“Be competent.” “Be loyal to your em- 
ployers.” “Be quiet.” “Distrust agi- 
tators.” All such admonitions have 
everywhere been listened to and followed 
by well-meaning, confiding, upright, in- 
dustrious laborers, to find at last that 
while each in certain conditions may 
have its place in prudent conduct or wise 
self-guidance, all together — as in the case 
of the industrious, patient, self-denying, 
but starving sewing women — count for 
little in an overstocked wage market. 

When is the wage-market overstocked? 
The answer is: Whenever a wage- 

w'orker’s employer can tell him to be off 
if dissatisfied, there’s another man wait- 
ing for his Job. That fact makes the 


employer the master. - No individual in 
the mass of laborers can stand up for his 
own terms in employment when another, 
his equal, or anything like it, will accept 
lower terms. Moreover, the employer 
himself, whatever his Just or generous in- 
clinations, is made to bend to the law of 
competition in labor when his rival re- 
duces the cost of production through 
working his employes longer hours than 
he would exact or for smaller wages than 
he would wish to pay. 

Who does not know these truths? Who 
can not see that in respect to the actual 
contact between the buyers and sellers 
of labor they are all-inclusive? Who 
has not seen them exemplified, on a small 
scale as between two village shops or on 
a vast scale in mine, or iron works, or 
railroad, employing thousands of work- 
men? Who does not know that they 
have formed the riddle of economists, the 
vexation of philanthropists, the problem 
of problems for statesmen, the torture of 
toilsome- wage-workers, the bases for the 
menace of social revolution? 

Trade unionists every day overcome 
Mr. Kirby’s “natural law of supply ' and 
demand” by a method equally natural. 
They refuse to sell their labor in com- 
petition. From the proposition that they 
shall not do so flow as corollaries the 
regulations by which the unionists fore- 
stall the buyers’ methods of overstocking 
or undermining the labor market. They 
justify their rules by the necessity of 
self-preservation for their union. Their 
organization is the instrument indispens- 
able in attaining their purpose — a welfare 
of the working classes impossible in a 
state of competition. 

No congress of employers and em- 
ployed, if honestly setting out to face 
truth germane to their object, could pos- 
sibly avoid debating this main principle 
of the -labor question. They could never 
get away from it unanswered. All other 
phases of the subject are subsidiary to 
it. The character of the men in the 
labor movement, or jof the men ambitious 
to be the champions among organized 
labor’s enemies, is not pertinent to it. In 
a parliament studying the labor problem, 
economics coming separately and first, 
the enforced competition of laborers must 
be the overshadowing matter for consid- 
eration. But Mr. Kirby and his kind ig- 
nore it. 

Why Mr. Kirby is conducting a losing 
fight is plainly to be seen. He has not 
won with the working classes, for the 
reason that all his arguments, when they 
come to the testing point, are but argu- 
ments for the restoration of competition 
in the labor market, and that condition is 
intolerable because destructive to the 
workers. He has not won with the em- 
ploying classes for several reasons. The 
wise and experienced among them. 
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noually the union men, regard the 

rtrlft of Wb talk — has he any doctrines? — 
as antiauated, impractical, detrimental to 
society. -A- large proportion of them do 
not share his feelings of misery and pain 
when Judging of the outcome of union- 
ism. 0“ contrary, they pronounce 
for the unions. They would rather go 
with the union’s sympathizers — the 


churches, the women’s cluhs, the law- 
makers, the organizations that sUlve for 
industrial agreement, all of which In 
their turn Mr. Kirby has rabidly de- 
nounced — than the way Mr. Kirby has 
chosen, the way of ceaseless conflict, 
hard feeling, hysterical lamentation, and 
foredoomed defeat. 

— American Federationlst. 


Speech of Keegan 


Delegate to A. F. of L. Convention on 

secession. 

Delegate Keegan — Then we will dis- 
cuss the motion as amended by the del- 
egate. It is not often the occasion 
arises in this convention that provokes 
jne to inflict myself on the delegates to 
say anything from the floor; but I have 
grown so utterly disgusted with this 
action in this convention, that I would 
dignify by terming a farce, that I feel 
it is about time something was said 
about it. 

I have been attending conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
about fifteen years, and this is the only 
incident I have ever known In all the 
jurisdiction and dual fights that have 
come before us where year after year 
the avowed enemy of disciplined trades 
unionism invaded this convention to get 
the floor. Had I been here I surely 
would have raised my voice in objection 
to it again taking place, and I want to 
do that now. It is an insult to the 
officers of the Electrical Workers’ organ- 
ization to year after year have these 
men here, after parading all over this 
country, not only condemning the Elec- 
trical Workers and their officials, but, 
as you heard this afternoon. President 
Gompers and every other official of the 
legally instituted trades union is not 
free from their malicious and scandal- 
ous tonguea They so far forgot them- 
selves, and we so far tolerated them, 
that we see them here this afternoon 
flagrantly violating the proprieties by 
not even asking the delegates to grant 
them the floor, but arising as though 
they had all the rights of a legal dele- 
gation to discuss this question. I am 
not surprised that they started in to 
usurp that right, when I take into con- 
sideration the toleration we have be- 
stowed on them. A dual organization 
has sprung up in my own trade recently 
in sections of the country, and If this is 
tolerated I believe in future conventions 
my co-delegates and myself will be con- 
fronted with the spectacle of those men 
coming in with their scandalous litera- 
ture, circulating the dirty stuff in this 


convention that is printed about the 
regular movement. 

I do not agree with the amendment. 1 
take, it that, so far as the American 
Federation of Labor is concerned, i.iu8 
question is already settled. 

We have an organization of Electrical 
Workers regularly chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
have been here with us in all our con- 
ventions. They have gained for the 
Electrical Wlorkers whatever rights and 
privileges they now enjoy, and if these 
men are sincere, if there is sincerity In 
their membership and they want to be 
benefltted by the trade union movement 
of this country, there is their organiza- 
tion, let them go and get into it. 

So far as I am concerned, I consider 
the question settled, and, for God’s sake, 
let this be the last convention we will 
ever have to sit by and see the officers 
and delegates of a legally constituted 
trades union chartered by this American 
Federation of Labor have to take the 
condemnation and the scandalous accu- 
sations of men who have no right here 

Reid’s Big Beautiful Doll 

J. J. Reid referring to the scabby local 
he and his henchman L. D. Lacy organ- 
ized in Buffalo, N. Y., most of whom 
were employed by that firm of trades 
union Haters McCarthy Brothers and 
Ford, said that’s my great tig teautiful 
doll. 

Here is a history of how he got this 
Beautiful Doll: 

Some few years ago Local Union No. 
41 of Buffalo, lost out in a strike for bet- 
ter conditions. The result of this strike 
disorganized Local No. 41, which for 
some time made little progress. Hard 
work on the part of the loyal members 
of Local No. 41 during the past two 
years resulted in the organizing of all 
shops in Buffalo with the exception of 
one, namely, McCarty Brothers and Ford. 
This firm got the contract for the work 
on the Lafayette Hotel and through the 
efforts of the Building Trades Council 
and the Central Trades and Liabor Coun- 
cil of that city, the builders of this hotel 
required McCarty Brothers and Ford to 
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unionize their shop, which employefl 
about eight union and about twelve non- - 
union men. McCarty Brothers and Ford 
refused to unionize their shop, and the 
Central Labor Union instructed No. 41 to 
remove their men, they refused to obey 
the mandate of Local No. 41, and re- 
mained at work. No. 41 thereupon sus- 
pended them in accordance with the law, 
and McCarty Brothers and Ford were 
placed on the unfair list by the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, and Building 
Trades Council. 

The contract for the work on this hotel 
w’as taken away from McCarty Brothers 
and Ford and given to a fair employer. 
Mr, Reid and Mr. Lacy, as usual, under 
such circumstances, appeared on the 
scene, organized the renegades of Local 
No. 41 and the non-union men in the 
employ of McCarty Brothers and Ford 
into a dual organization, thereby spoil- 
ing the chances of No. 41 in defeating 
the bitterest and most antagonistic em- 
ployer it ever had to contend with. It 
is plain to see from their actions In 
Buffalo that they not only co-operate 
with the scabs and non-union men, but 
also with the union fighting contractors, 
in order to carry out their campaign of 
disruption. 

Among the considerations received for 
adopting this Beautiful Doll was the fol- 
lowing agreement which was signed by 
Mr. Oliver Meyers and L. D. Lacy on 
December 6, 1911. 

THIS WORKING AGREEMENT made 
and entered into between the ElLiEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF BLTFPALO, N. Y., party of the first 
part, and LOCAL UNION NO. 232, I. B. 
E. W., of the same place, party of the 
second part, witnesseth, that in consider- 
ation of the agreements herein made, the 
parties hereunto agree as follows; 

1st, This working agreement shall 
apply to electrical work undertaken by 
the members of the party of the first 
part. 

2nd. This working agreemient shall 
go into effect at once and remain in force 
until terminated by 30 days written 
notici/> from either party to the other. 

3rd. Eight hours shall constitute a 
days work to be performed in nine con- 
secutive hours; day shift to be between 
eight a. m. and five p. m. 

4th. All work over and above eight 
hours shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, and all work done on 
Sundays, legal holidays and after 10 p. 
m. shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

The legal holidays recognized shall be 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas. 


5th. The rate of wages for Journey- 
men Wiremen shall be as follows: Any 
man in. the employ of tlsp party of the 
first part, working as a Journeyman for 
his first year shall receive wages at the 
rate of J3.00 per day, all men now in 
the employ of the party of the first part 
receiving $3.00 per day to receive $3.20 
per day; all men now in the employ of 
the party of the first part receiving $ 3,20 
per day to receivte $3.40 per day ; all men 
now in the employ of the party of the 
first part receiving $3.50 per day to re- 
ceive $3.60 per day. 

6th. No member of the party of the 
second part shall work for any employer 
for a scale less than that herein speci- 
fied. 

7t{i. No member of the party of the 
second part, while in the employ of any 
member of the party of the first part 
shall be allowed to do any electrical 
work on his own account. 

8th. There shall not be any more than 
one Helper to every Journeyman on any 
job, and no Helper shall be allowed to 
work upon any job without a Journey- 
man Wireman. 

9th. The term “Journeyman Wire- 
man’’ shall mean a man who has worked 
at the electrical business for not less 
than tour years, who shall be recom- 
mended by his employer and who shall 
pass a satisfactory examination before 
an Examining Board. 

10th. Party of the first part agrees 
that its members shall employ members 
of the party of the second part as Jour- 
neyman Wiremen and Helpers to do 
Journeymen and Helper's work in pref- 
erence to other parties so long as it may 
be ajtle to supply the demands and re- 
quirements. 

11th. Any workman who may be or- 
dered on “out-of-town” shall be paid his 
transportation and board in addition to 
his regular wages. 

We, the officers and representatives of 
the parties specified herein, approved of, 
and accept, all of the conditions of the 
above agreement and hereby sign same 
by authority possessed by us. 

Dated this 6th day of December, 1911. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASS’N. 

By Emmet Fleming, Secretary. 

LOCAL UNION NO. 232 I. B. E. W. 

By Oliver Meyers, Gen. Vice Pres.; L. 

D. Lacy, Pres. D. C. No. 5 1st Dist. 

The Trades Unionists and the Elec- 
trical Workers of Buffalo are not going 
to tolerate Mr. Reid and his Beautiful 
Doll and the very near future will see 
him and his. Farieyites leave Buffalo, and 
local No. 41 will be working in harmony 
with its employers under trade union, 
conditions. 
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another lie nailed to the 
^ CROSS. 


T T Reid, M. J. Sullivan, L. W. E. 
irirabail and H. W. Potter In a report 
polished in the Scandalizer, states in 

notification we appeared before 
fhe committee and presented oral and 
nrinted evidence, Mr. Reid speaking for 
fhe delegation. P. J. McNulty, a mem- 
of the committee, spoke for the Mc- 
Nulty delegation. After the evidence 
was taken both delegations retired with 
exception of F. J. McNulty who remained 
in Executive Session with the commit- 
tee.” 

This statement is an absolute false- 
hood. President McNulty waived his 
right as a member of the Building Trades 
Committee during the consideration of 
tjie Electrical Workers’ controversy and 
stated so to the committee in the pres- 
ence of the above mentioned gentlemen, 
and when the evidence was all in from 
both sides President McNulty left the 
committee room and did not return until 
after the question had been decided by 
the committee. 

As proof of this statement we refer you 
to James A. Short, Stone Cutters; Frank 
Ryan, Structural Iron Workers; M. O. 
Sullivan, Sheet Metal Workers; John 
Donlln, Operative Plasterers: Wm. J. Mc- 
Sorley, Lathers; Wm. . Tracey, U. A. 
Plumbers; Frank Feeney, Elevator Con- 
structors; J. F. Kinsella, I. A. Steam Fit- 
ters; Geo. A. Hedrijck, IPadnters and 
Decorators: O. A. Tveitmoe, Cement 

Workers: Paul Blanchi, Granite Cutters; 
D. D. D’Allesandro, Hod Carriers and Lab- 
orers; C. E. Pry, Machinists, who com- 
prised the committee that considered the 
question. 


NEW SHOPMEN’S LOCAL IN CHICAGO. 


Local Union No. 713 (Shopmen) of 
Chicago, 111., is progressing very fast, 
thanks to the loyalty of the (ihlcago 
Labor movement, which does not tolerate 
secession in any organization. 

Loeal Union No. 376 which seceded re- 
cently was unseated without a dissenting 
vote on December 13th by the Metal 
Trades Council of Chicago and on De- 
cember 17th the Chicago Federation of 
Labor unseated the delegates of Local 
No. 376 not a vote being recorded In the 
negative. 

Our Local Union No. 713 is now af- 
filiated with the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and the Metal Trades Council of 
that city. 

Local Union No. 713 Is now In con- 
trol of all the shops formerly controlled 
by Local Union No. 376 with two excep- 


tions and before another month is past 
we believe Local No. 713 will be in con- 
trol of all of them. 


BUILDING TRADES INJUNCTION 
FAILS. 


On last Thursday, December 14, a pre- 
liminary injunction against the Pitts- 
burgh Building Trades Council — Presi- 
dent T. J. Williams and Business Agents 
M. P. Gordan of the Electrical Workers’ 
No. 5 and E. F. Welsh of the plumbers 
and others — was Issued by Judge Frazer 
restraining the Building 'Trades Council, 
its officers, servants or others from in 
any way interfering with the work being 
done by the Iron City Engineering Com- 
pany on the First National Bank Build- 
ing, and setting Saturday morning at 9:30 
o’clock for a hearing in Common Pleas 
Court No. 2 whether the injunction 
should be made permanent. 

It seems the reason for the injunction 
was from the fact that the Iron City En- 
gineering Company, which has the con- 
tracting on the First National Bank for 
the installing of the electrical equipment, 
had in their employ some electrical 
workers who belonged to the Reid fac- 
tion, so called, and the Building Trades 
Council notified the Thompson-Starrett 
Company that the members of the 
organizations affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council would not work on the 
First National Bank with any electrical 
workers not affiliated with their council. 

Both sides were in court on Saturday 
morning at the appointed time, but the 
Injunction was not made permanent ow- 
ing to the fact that the Iron City Engi- 
neering Company had lost their contract 
on the First National Bank for the vio- 
lation- of the terms under which they 
had the same, which, as we understand 
It, was that they must employ men in 
harmony with the other men on the 
building. 

This is a victory for the Pittsburgh 
Building Trades Council, as the electrical 
work on the First National Bank will be 
done by electrical workers affiliated with 
that body. — ^Iron City Trades Journal. 


The electricians employed at the navy 
yard. Charleston, Mass., have organized 
under the banner of our Brotherhood,. 
Local Union No. 714. We welcome them 
to our ranks and wish Ithem ”God’s 
speed.” 


THE WORKER. 

Twenty-five cents per annum. Get sub- 
scription blanks from Financial Secre- 
tary and forward same to' the Editor, 
Pierik Bldg., Springfield, 111. 
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IMPORTANT. 

Section 7 of Article 21 of our Constitu- 
tion states; 

The I. S. must publish in the Worker a 
list of all local unions official receipt 
serial numbers also stating If any are 
void and state their number, he shall also 
publish a correct directory of all L. U.’s 
with names and addresses of the follow- 
ing officers: P., V. P., R. S. and P. S. 

Same to be up to date. 

Commencing with this number this sec- 
tion will be complied with to the letter. 
It is the duty of every member of our 
Brotherhood to scrutinize the receipt 
numbers so that they can assure them- 
selves that their per capita tax has been 
sent in to the International Secretary. If 
a Financial Secretary of a Local Union 
through mistake or accident, destroys 
any particular receipt an explanation 
must be sent to the International Secre- 
tary of It and same will be published in 
The Worker. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE WORKER. 


Section 4 of Article 21 states: 
“The I. S. shall act as editor of the of- 
ficial journal under the supervision of 
the I. P. All members of the I. B. E. W. 
shall subscribe for same. Annual sub- 
scription, twenty-five cents.” 

If you have not already sent In your 
subscription do so immediately. The 
Financial Secretary of your Local Union 
has been sent individual subscription 
blanks which you can fill out and forward 
to the I.' S. The Worker will be mailed 
to you on or about the 15th day of each 
month. 


To Press Secretaries: In the future 

we are going to publish under head of 
Correspondence and Local Union Letters, 
each month all letters sent to the editor 
by the Press Secretary. You should see 
to it that you have a letter In the office 
of the editor on or before the 10th day 
of each month. 

There are many interesting Incidents 
that occur within the Jurisdiction of every 
Local Union In our Brotherhood each 
month that our membership at large 
would like to hear. Help us make our 
Worker interesting. Instructive and edu- 
cational by writing about those incidents 
each month. 


Section 3, Article 21; “The I. S. shall 
publish the official journal under super- 
vision of the. I. P. It shall be conducted 
as a technical, economic and trade union 
publication. Communications shall be 
published at the discretion of the I. S. 
in Accordance with policy as defined. 

No article will be published in The 
Worker that is not in accordance with 
the above. Political or religious questions 
will not be tolerated. 


Beginning with this issue The Worker 
will be mailed on or about the 15th day 
of each month and all matter for publi- 
cation therein must be in the hands of 
the editor not later than the 10th of each 
month. 

Any matter received after the 10th of 
the month for publication in The Worker 
cannot appear In that month’s issue and 
unless it is of extreme importance it will 
not appear In the following. This rule Is 
made so that the press secretaries of our 
Local Unions will have matters for pub- 
lication in our office on or before the 10th 
day of each month. 

Help us make our Worker a success by 
subscribing for same. ' Subscription price, 
25c per year. 
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By PETER W. COLLINS 

(300D Practical men seldom take advice — they are so taken up 

reading, with their own affairs. That’s what makes the practical 
man a narrow individual. He fails to spread out or rather 

broaden. 

He seldom keeps in touch with current events outside his particular 

^'"hc reads his newspaper and enjoys a smoke but seldom picks up a good 
book. 

How a library of classics is not necessary to any man but good reading 
is essential to most men. The current fiction is trash and weakens the 
mind. 

Good reading strengthens the intellect and no man can afford to get 
rusty. Good reading is the oil of the mental machinery. Use it often. 
It pays. 

efficiency While the day of the “panacea” is here the man with 
not so loud, the common sense is also with us. 

Panaceas are all right as a mild sort of laxative but 
they invariably end there. 

Efficiency systems was the slogan. But its played out. It was a 
master stroke in its way as an advertising part of the propoganda of some 
great men. 

It’s a good sign in a way. The people listen to all the theories, find their 
merit if they have any, and then they vanish. 

Now no one objects to real efficiency, but when a name is used to cloak 
the operations of certain men then its time to show them up. 

But what’s the use of further mention. The people have found it out, 
and while the people are oft accused of being asleep, yet they were wide- 
awake on this issue. 


MEN WHO The real standard of manhood is character and 

STAND THE TEST, this is the test of men. 

When character is the foundation the suc- 
cess is permanent. False standards among men may usurp the place of 
character for a time, but character in the end wins. 

It can’t be beat. It’s the absolute test. 

Now men who stand the test are the kind of men needed in all move- 
ments. In civic affairs we need them. In private affairs they are much in 
demand and the demand in both civic and private affairs is growing 
stronger all the time. 

The man of character must be encouraged for though he seldom quits 
in any fight yet he should not be compelled to fight single handed. 

He deserves the co-operation of all good men not as a privilege but as a 
dinv. When all real men get this the right idea into their minds then re- 
sults must be great. 
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Don’t hamper the man who is doing right, but aid him. 

Don’t be peevish with silly criticism, but encourage him. 

He is doing a real constructive work and he is building up for a better 
citizenship. 

We need many men who can stand the test and we must never lower 
the standard. 


Searching for success makes the chance of finding it slight. 


The difficult things to do come easy in telling how they are done. 


Time is wasted most when returns are not looked for. 


Develope for the future while working in the present — it pays. 

Knocking may bring results — but the wrong kind. 

Constructive service is a real force in the making of men. 

Judgment should never be perverted to prejudice. 

The test of ability is not necessarily the gauge of character. 

Men who do things seldom have time to glorify themselves. 

Waiting for results is like waiting for opportunity — they seldom come 
without going after. 


By F. J. McN ULTY 

CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL. 


The September Scandalizer printed the following; 

WHITE SLAVER ON TRIAL. “LAW SHOUTERS" ARE MUM. 

"The trial of James Flnnernan, of the Electrical Workers’ Union, charged with 
contributing to the delinquency of Evelyn Florin, which was to have been started yes- 
terday in the criminal court in Chicago was continued until Oct. 16,” says the Lake 
County Times, Hammond, Ind., Sept. 14, 1911. 

At that time the case will go to trial, and it is expected that all of the sordid 
details of the case will be gone over in an effort to secure a conviction. 

It will be recalled that Flnnernan is one of McNulty’s Gary lieutenants, who with 
Carmody abducted two girls from St. Margaret’s Hospital, Hammond, early in the 
year, and that the Sisters of Mercy are the real prosecutors in the case. 

During McNulty’s Convention in Rochester, Carmody was on hand, alleged to be 
pleading for funds to save the crowd from the wrath of law and an outraged public, 
but the pleadings, like when their charter 571 was revoked, were unavailing. 

Strange, isn’t it, Gompers don’t allow his henchmen to argue the Gary case 
any more? 

The James Finnernan and the Carmody referred are allied with the 
Seceders, Mr. Carmody being or was Assistant Business Agent of Local 
No. 376 of Chicago. 

Consistency, Thou Art a Jewel. 


WHAT FOOLS WE MORTALS BE. 


No. 376, Chicago, affiliated with the Brotherhood" by unanimous vote 
and reported nearly 1,000 months’ per capita tax on their 700 members 
earlv in November. — Editor November Scandalizer. 
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ill be interesting to hear how many members No. 376 will pay on 
tor January. WATCH. 

another untruth nailed. 

T1 e Seceders distributed their Scandalizer among the delegates to the 
j^tlaiita Convention, A- F. of L. Among other falsehoods it contained the 

follO'Ving; workers SETTLE. GOMPERS CONFUSED. 

Hnw will the Gompers cabinet excuse itself for attempts after the Denver Con- 
ti n to brand the Flint Glass Workers scabs now since the Flints have settled 
vention Qreen Bottle Blowers through an agreement signed at Atlantic City 
r 13 1911? The latter organization, of which one of Gompers’ cabinet, Hayes, 
president, agreed to the jurisdiction clause of the Flints, and in return it was 
t ally agreed' that neither organization would take sides with an employer or manu- 
er in the event of a dispute, nor should either agree to a wage reduction of 
rules to get an advantage in the factory. With such a amiable adjustment, 
U is expected that the Flints will again recover their A. F. of L. affilation. 

president Dennis A. Hayes, President of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada, arose on a point of personal 
orivilege before the close of the Convention and denounced the above 
article as containing absolute falsehoods. 


SECESSIONISTS, TAKE NOTICE. 


President James A. Short of the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, referring to dual organizations in his report 
to the Atlanta Convention said ; 

DUAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

There is a subject which must cause us all great concern, and that is the dual 
organization that some of our trades have to contend with; the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and Stone Cutters being special cases which I have in mind at the 
present time. This condition should end, and at once, for the longer they are per- 
mitted to exist the greater encouragement we give designing employers to organize 
more and more dual associations, and no one knows what trade will be singled out 
for the next attack. Now is the time to take decisive action and for all time stamp 
out this intolerable condition, and I herewith recommend that this subject be dealt 
with in no uncertain manner by this Convention. 

The Committee on President’s Report to which this subject was re- 
ferred, reported as follows : 

Dual Organizations.. 

The President’s report upon this subject is concise and emphatic, and your com- 
mittee recommends that members of dual organizations be treated as non-union men 
and that Local Councils be Instructed to take proper action in the premises consistent 
with Trades Union principles wherever possible. 

The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 

We wonder what the leaders of the Secessionists will have to say about 
this action in view of the fact that they have been assuring their followers 
that they were going to be recognized by the Atlanta Convention. 

The above rebuke administered by the unanimous vote of the Con- 
vention of the Building Trades Department, following the rebuke the Se- 
cessionists received in the Convention of the Arperican Federation of 
Labor, where they could only muster fifteen votes, after a campaign of 
slander, lies and misrepresentation, lasting over three years, should con- 
vince those that are following them that they have been misled and lied 
to and that the labor movement, big as it is, is not large enough for a 
seceding organization of any trade. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 

By W. M. REEDY 


lu Great Britain an attempt is to be 
made to prevent strikes, by conciliation — 
a euphemism for arbitration, as it seems 
to me. The Government has published 
a provisional list of the members of the 
new Industrial Council, which is, in ef- 
fect, a National Conciliation Board. The 
council consists, in the first Instance, of 
thirteen representative employers and an 
equal number of leading trade unionists, 
who will hold office for a year. Their 
chairman is Sir George Askwith, the 
most famous of industrial peacemakers, 
and he will bear the title of Chief In- 
dustrial Commissioner. The council is 
to take voluntary action In the compos- 
ing of disputes in the leading industries 
or in ancillary trades, before or after the 
breaking out of actual war. and its main 
function, according to the Liberal Nation, 
will probably be to bring the parties to- 
gether and to smooth away difficulties of 
procedure. Its personnel on both sides 
is powerful and solid, and on the whole 
the reception on both sides is friendly. 
The advance section of labor is critical, 
on the ground that its intervention will 
mar the effectiveness of a strike, and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, an 
experienced body, takes this ground and 
also complains of lack of representation. 

The settlement of strikes, or attempts 
thereat, has heretofore been part of the 
duties of the Board of Trade, but this, in 
addition to other duties, wore out the 
members. Nominally the new office re- 
mains attached to the Board of Trade, as 
some Minister must he responsible for it 
in Parliament, but probably in practice 
there will be little if any interference 
with its work. There was a suspicion 
of politics whenever the Board of Trade 
took up strike matters. The head of the 
Board, being a member of the Cabinet, 
was always accused of playing to the 
groundlings. The ultra Tory London 
Saturday Review says of the Board: “Its 
work, from the nature of the case, must 
essentially be preventive; it is in no sense 
an arbitration panel. It may, and pos- 
sibly will, be convened two or three 
times a year for general discussion, but 
its great value is through its members to 
be the eyes and ears of the industrial 
world, to see signs and to hear grumb- 
lings and mutterlngs long before real 
friction comes, to anticipate, and so to 
prevent trouble. It will embody that 
rather elusive but very strong factor in 
English life — public opinion, and any at- 
tempt on the part of employers or em- 
ployed to pass it by will meet with in- 
stant public disapproval. Halcyon days 
no one can prophesy, but even if the new 
conditions are means of preventing one 
great strike only the change will have 


been justified. But there is a big fight 
ahead. Modern trades unionism needs 
to purge Itself of disloyalty to its own 
leaders. In many cases a minority of 
extremists, judging rightly the apathy of 
the bulk of its fellow members, has cap- 
tured the machine and used its power to 
engineer a strong political alliance with 
the Socialistic group. At last, however, 
the quieter and more solid element seems 
to be breaking through the froth. Trade 
unionists are at the parting of the ways; 
face to face with a question they can not 
evade. They must either accept the 
principle of collective bargaining or 
cease to meet the employers. There 
must be some definite understanding that 
their leaders have authority not only to 
make agreements, but to bind their fol- 
lowers. The only alternative is the 
hopeless one of indiscriminate and un- 
reasoned striking. They must make up 
their minds whether the unions are to be 
real trade societies, honestly struggling 
to improve the conditions of labor in 
their trades, or simple political machines 
masquerading as workmen’s associa- 
tions.” 

This, be it repeated, is Tory sentiment. 
Toryism is hostile to Labor in politics. 
Therefore it welcomes the Board, as pos- 
sibly a means to getting Labor out of 
politics. Labor has gone largely So- 
cialist in Great Britain, and this accounts 
for the refusal of workers to abide by 
their union leaders as distinct from So- 
cialist agitators. It is hard to see how 
the arrangement of a Conciliation Board 
is going to work out if it shall have no 
power to enforce its decisions or rulings 
— for it must decide something in each 
case. The talk of preventing trouble, 
without some element of arbitration en- 
tering into the action, is altogether ab- 
surd. And Labor Unionism is not go- 
ing to back out of politics. Rather it 
will go further into politics. And the 
deeper it goes into politics the less likely 
it will be to stand for coercion into col- 
lective bargaining. Labor will not give 
up "the right to strike,” nor should it 
do so. 

“The fundamental problem of industry, 
after all, is not merely,” says the Nation, 
“to secure uninterrupted regularity in 
business, but to gain for the mass of the 
people continuous employment at a liv- 
ing wage.” And in England, as shown 
by the figures given by- Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree in the current number of the 
Contemporary Review; “a substantial 
proportion of the working classes, even 
of those In regular- employment, and 
while in such employment, do not earn’ 
enough to provide sufficient food to inaln- 
tain a family of two adults and three 
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hiiHren In health. This is a perfectly 
joflnite denial of the existence for this 
°art of the working class of a living 
Sraee and until the living wage is at- 
^ined labor conditions will he, and ought 
Jo be, in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
^ “That combination alone has force 

ough to restore the equilibrium would 
he a rash assertion. Much will also 
have to be done by fiscal measures, 
which will either lighten the burden of 
house rent by bringing land into the 
market and by reducing the pressure of 
rates on building, or will restore to the 
worker, in the form of provision for sick- 
ness and unemployment, a portion of 
that which he expends on rent. But 
jjjtherto, apart from abnormally sweated 
industries, the State has not attempted to 
touch wages directly, and the work of 
raising the standard has been left to vol- 
untary combination. This is why every 
careful student of our industrial condi- 
tions is forced to attach such Importance 
to the principle of combination, with its 
corollary, the ultimate right to strike. 
This is why we are bound to resist all 
proposals, however plausable, for knock- 
ing its one ultimate weapon out of the 
hands of labor, or paralyzing its arm In 
the use of it.” 

President Taft, following the lead of 
the President of the French Republic, has 
gone on record, as to the proposal to 
unionize the post office employes, to the 
effect that such organization is not per- 
missible, because the Government can not 
recognize the right to "tie up” such a 
great, universal utility. Winston 
Churchill, in England, as Home Secre- 
tary, now First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in the same vein, declared that in a ser- 
vice of the first necessity to society, like 
the railway system, the right of collec- 
tive bargaining must be partially with- 
held. The Nation admits that the exer- 
cise of such a right may he fraught with 
the gravest inconvenience, but the ques- 
tion is, what equivalent the State will 
or can give. “The principle does not 
apply to railway men alone. It applies, 
for Instance, with almost equal force to 
coal miners, whose organization is far 
more complete than that of the railway 
men, and who could, if they were reso- 
lute, bring about a stoppage not only of 
the railways, but of all industries that 
depend on the supply of coal. If coal 
miners and railway men are not to de- 
fend themselves by combination, how are 
they to be defended? It is easy to say 
that in an ideal State their Interests 
would be safe in the hands of an impartial 
authority representing an enlightened 
public opinion. But in an ideal State all 
things are easy. The hard fact remains 
that, at present, we have not evolved any 
inch organ of protection for the rights of 
Workers, and are not, in fact, within sight 


of any such achievement. Until the time 
arrives, until Mr. Churchill, or another, 
can formulate the scheme which will 
guarantee to the men on whose work we 
all depend conditions of employment 
which they can recognize as fair, they 
must rely on their own strength.” 

These considerations apply here not less 
forcibly than in Great Britain. We hear 
a great deal here of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but Mr. Gompers, Mr. Mitchell, and 
others stand out for “the right to strike.” 
We can not deny that right. Will it be 
abused? Yes, but at the striker’s peril 
of lost pay and lost job. There is a de- 
terrent of strikes. We must not hastily 
suppose, says the Nation, that "to in- 
sist on the right of striking is to leave 
industry at the mercy of hot-headed, self- 
willed men. To do anything effective these 
men have to convince great numbers of 
their fellows of the necessity of ‘clem- 
ming.’ The appeal is to the tightened 
belt. Now. in all ordinary industrial dis- 
putes, it is the workman alone who does 
the ‘clemming’, and the rest of us look on, 
annoyed, perhaps, but well fed. If the 
trains cease to run, we, in turn, are 
threatened with ‘clemming,’ and we see, 
even afar off, how very unpleasant it is. 
Let us rest assured that the individual 
striker who knows from the moment 
that he lays down his tools that the 
hour of ‘clemming’ it at hand, is not go- 
ing repeatedly to throw them down in a 
hurry, nor will he leave them down with- 
out a motive. He may make mistakes en 
masses now and again, but he has a very 
stern schoolmaster, with a very long rod, 
ready to lash him into the acknowledg- 
ment of error.” In short, the working- 
man will not get what is coming to him 
unless he fights for it, and he must learn 
to fight for that only and to fight fair. 
Conciliation or arbitration is not the cure 
for labor trouble. There is. no cure but 
justice, and that denied must be fought 
for. — American Federationist. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICITY. 
Richmond, Va. 

W. H. Thompson, City Electrician. 
Spergho Bows, City Electrical Inspector. 
Office: Fourth Floor, City Hall. 


"B.” 

AN ORDINANCE. 

(.Approved May 14, 1906.) 

To require a license of all Electricians 
and a license and bond of Electrical 
Contractors, and to prescribe certain 
rules, regulations and conditions for the 
doing of electrical work In the City of 
Richmond, and to impose certain pen- 
alties for violations thereof. 

Be it ordained by the Countul of the 
City of Richmond — 

1. Every person desiring to do work as 
an electrician within the City of Rich- 
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mond shall, within thirty days after the 
passage of this ordinance or before ob- 
taining a license as hereinafter provided, 
make written application to the City Elec- 
trician for an examination as to his pro- 
ficiency and capacity to do such %vork. 
Said examination shall relate to the 
knowledge of the applicant as to elec- 
tricity, and shall be practical as well as 
theoretical, and if the applicant shows 
himself competent and qualified to per- 
form electrical work, the said City Elec- 
trician shall deliver to the applicant a 
certificate to that effect, which certificate 
shall entitle the said applicant to obtain 
from the City Treasurer a license upon 
payment of a license fee of one dollar. 

2. Every electrical contractor doing 
work in the City of Richmond shall ob- 
tain a license, and the fee therefor shall 
be twenty-five dollars, which shall be paid 
into the treasury of the city before such 
license shall be effectual. Said license 
shall be Issued by the City Treasurer up- 
on the payment of the fee above mention- 
ed. Any person, firm or corporation found 
doing work in the city without such li- 
cense shall be subject to a fine of one 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment for 
thirty days, or both. Licenses granted 
under this ordinance shall be for one 
year only, and renewals of the same may 
be secured upon payment of the license 
fee without examination. 

3. Every electrical contractor taking 
out the license required by Section 2 of 
this ordinance shall give bond to the City 
of Richmond in the sum of one thousand 
dollars in some trust or guaranty com- 
pany, acceptable to the City Attorney, to 
indemnity and save harmless the City of 
Richmond as well as any other person 
from all expense and damage that may 
be caused by any negligence or defective 
or inadequate work done under their li- 
cense, and where any electrical work has 
been done by an electircal contractor un- 
der this ordinance which shall be deemed 
defective by the City Electrician, and 
who, after thirty days’ written notice from 
said Electrician, shall fall to revise or put 
said work in proper condition to the 
satisfaction of said Electrician, then and 
in that case the principal and surety on 
said bond shall be liable for and shall pay 
so much on account of said bond as may 
be necessary in order to perfect such 
work, and shall also pay any and all 
damages which may be occasioned to any 
person by reason of such defective work. 

4. All electrical construction and all 
material and appliances used in connec- 
tion with electrical work, and the opera- 
tion of all electrical apparatus within the 
limits of the City of Richmond, shall 
conform to the “Rules and Requirements 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers” for the installation of wiring and 
apparatus for electrical purposes as they 


are now established, or may hereafter be 
amended; and the said Rules and Regula- 
tions are hereby adopted and approved 
and shall have full force and effect as if 
set forth In this ordinance. 

6. No repairs, changes or additions 
shall be made in or to wiring already in- 
stalled in buildings without a permit 
therefor from the City Electrician, nor 
shall any change be made in any isolated 
or private plant without first obtaining a 
permit from the City Electrician. 

7. It shall be unlawful, except as here- 
inafter provided, for any person or per- 
sons erecting scaffolding, putting up signs, 
altering or changing plumbing, repairing 
or painting buildings, or in any other 
way to cut, break or in any. manner in- 
terfere with the arrangement of any 
electrical wires whatsoever inside or out- 
side of any building under a penalty of 
not less than five nor more than ten 
dollars, each violation to be a separate 
offense. 

8. Whenever builders or persons en- 
gaged in repairing, painting, putting up 
signs, repairing or altering plumbing, etc., 
find it necessary to remove, alter or 
change the location of wires on or in 
buildings in prosecuting their work, the 
owner of such building or the contractor 
engaged thereon shall serve the City 
Electrician with written notice at least 
twenty-four hours before such contem- 
plated work is- begun, and it shall be the 
duty of said electrician to direct the own- 
ers of such wires to remove the same, and 
upon their failure to do so within forty- 
eight hours after such Instructions, the 
obstructing or interfering wires may be 
removed by the contractor under the 
supervision of the City Electrician. 

9. On any pole of any electric light, 
power, street railway, telephone or tele- 
graph company used jointly by two or 
more such companies, each company shall 
be allotted a special zone and shall con- 
fine its wires to that zone. Spaces shall 
be measured from the tops of poles down- 
w'ard, and the upmost zone on every pole 
shall be at all times reserved for the 
free use of city wires. 

10. It shall he unlawful for any per- 
son, firm or corporation to increase the 
size of any fuse above the rated capacity 
of the wire which it is protecting in or on 
any building in the City of Richmond. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Electri- 
cal Inspector, at suitable intervals, to 
make Inspection of old work in the City 
of Richmond, and w'hen defects are dis- 
covered in such work, to require the re- 
moval of the same and the Installation 
to be brought up to a condition of safety 
within a reasonable time, the extreme 
limit not to exceed twenty days. 

12. In any case of failure to comjily 
w’ith the provisions of this ordinance, the 
City Electrician shall have authority, af- 
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rtue notice, to cut o£E lights or cur- 
ter “ jocality concerned and to 

e discontinuance of same until said 
^ffloirements are complied with. 

^ .o Any person violating any provision 
f this ordinance for which no specific 
° nalty is imposed shall be liable to a fine 
t less than two dollars nor more 
1 n twenty-five dollars for each offence, 
ecoverable before the Police Justice. 

All ordinances, parts of ordinances, 


resolutions or parts of resolutions, in so 
far as the same may confilct with the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

15. This ordinance shall be in force 
from and after its passage. 

(Editor’s Note:) We will print from 
time to time other city ordinances gov- 
erning electrical installation, construction 
and maintainence for the Information of 
our membership. 


A BRUTAL attack. 


Traction Sluggers Seriously Cripple 
Atnalgamated Association Officiai 
and Beat Up Another Or- 
ganizer. 


While on their way from the Central 
Labor hall in Toledo, Ohio, a few nights 
ago Besin Orr, treasurer of the Amalga- 
niated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Men, and John J. Scannell, or- 
ganizer of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, were assaulted by three thugs al- 
leged to be in the employ of the local 
traction company. Resin Orr was struck 
with a “billy,’ so the attending physician 
claims, and the sight of one of his eyes 
has been permanently destroyed. Scan- 
nell was knocked down and kicked, but 
his injulrles are not considered serious. 
Fortunately one of the sluggers was 
caught, and on preliminary hearing was 
bound over In the sum of |1,000. Orr 
has been organizing the men employed 
by the traction company and the com- 
pany, as usual, are pursuing the tactics 
commonly employed by street railway 
companies to thwart organization of their 
employes. 


WABASH RAILROAD MECHANICS 
SUCCESSFUL. 


The federated organizations in the me- 
chanical departments of the Wabash R. 
R. effected a system federated agreement 
with the company, on December 15, by 
which the federation was duly recog- 
nized and through which many conces- 
sions in the way of improved shop con- 
ditions were granted by the company. 
This federation agreement also included 
members of Machinists’ Helpers Local 
Union No. 12,795 of Decatur, 111. 


INJUNCTION LIMITATION MEASURE. 


The Wilson bill to regulate the issu- 
ance of injunctions has not so for had 
any hearings during the present Con- 
gress. While, of course, hearings on 
this question have been had so often and 
so continuously from year to year that 
there should be no further hearings need- 
ed, yet tjiere is no time to lose and an 
Inquiry from your Congressman as to 
what is being done will be wise and 
timely. The bill is known as H. R. 
11032. 


COLLUSION WITH COURT ALLEGED. 


PRINTERS GET INCREASE. 


In the celebrated contempt of court 
case, in which a number of striking coal 
miners were sentenced to jail, the miners 
by their attorneys, went before the 
supreme court in Denver and succeeded 
in having granted a supercedeas, and the 
miners were released pending a review 
by the higher court. Before the hearing 
was held the attorneys for the coal opera- 
tors appeared In the lower court and 
made a motion whereby Judge Whitford 
released the miners. This move has 
been made for the purpose of forestalling 
the miners’ endeavor to get a decision 
from the supreme court on the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens in constructural 
contempt cases, the case now coming 
under the moot class. 


Hod carriers of Waco, Tex., have se- 
WMd 25 per cent increase without ces- 
iHi»n of work. 


The daily papers of St. Paul, Minn., 
have signed a new scale of wages with 
the Typographical union, granting a raise 
in wages and other substantial advant- 
ages. The men who work as “extras” 
are to receive 25c per day additional com- 
pensation over the scale providing they 
work less than four days per week; while 
if working four days or over they are to 
receive the regular scale. The piece 
scale on machines has been raised from: 
10c to 11c per thousand for seven point 
type on evening papers, and from 11c tO' 
12c per thousand on morning papers. 
The general time scale for machine opera- 
tors and floor men is 55c per hour for day 
work and 62 l-3c per hour for night 
work. 


Cement workers of Auburn, N. Y., have 
secured increase in wages and shorter 
w’orkday without strike. 
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L ocal Union Official 
Receipts up to and in- 
eluding the 10th of the 
current month /M a 0 


Members’ receipts received from local 
unions from Dec. 1-Jan. 10 r 


L. U. 
5 . 
12 . 
20 . 

23 . 

24 . 
41 . 


52 

-61 


35 

36 
96 
98 

102 
103 

103 

104 
117 
124 

134 

135 
141 
149 
164 
184 
187 

189 

190 
212 
233 
238 
247 

254 

255 

|l 259 

267 

•270 

■277 

292 

206 

328 

349 

358 

269 

377 

384 

388 

296 

402 

404 

407 


Prom To 
..21407 21499 
.217513 217527 
. 10997 11098 
.123787 123845 
. 92944 92956 
.111081 111242 
. 19210 19250 
94501 94545 

.124811 124959 
. 27476 27616 
. . 5063 5119 

. 29791 29827 
. 28409 28565 
.171026 171285 
.132501 132580 
.179428 179568 
. 8465 8616 

. 26141 26172 
137011 137250 
.199510 199679 
. 90900 91082 
.209275 209348 
. 96978 97101 
.129957 130600 
133501 135417 
. 49444 49457 
. 89554 89632 
..93076 93121 
. 27206 27252 
..18473 18476 
. 18772 18781 
. 20328 20355 
. 78800 78816 
.119678 119754 
. 19359 19396 
. 139547 

.122320 122755 
.216221 216362 
.205507 205522 
. 14469 14496 
. 82501 82644 

104985 105000 
. 22771 22783 
. 23213 23224 
.214022 214110 
. 52586 52589 
. 51441 51465 
. 94298 94315 
. 26316 26327 
.164294 164355 
.120782 120832 
. 28940 28951 
. 28555 28564 

.161303 161343 
. 29795 29800 
. 34976 35126 
. 30697 30714 


419 10361 10487- 

427 23852 23896 

430 31963 31975 

442 217188 217356 

470 165321 165358 

481 222976 223280 

489 17455 17478 

501 54694 54746 

126009 126033 

503 34160 34186 

527 35284 35298 

528 130664 130681 

534 3483 3912 

536 120051 120079 

541 35900 35920 

549 36638 36639 

581 38284 38319 

588 13965 13995 

591 30963 31010 

592 94642 94658 

595 32781 32934 

614 40277 40280 

617 118540 118548 

631 41411 41421 

643 42117 42128 

644 27768 27896 

648 43288 43291 

659 56379 56398 

664 5756 5810 

666 28751 28780 

675 65986 66000 

677 77312 77318 

679 81096 81106 

680 84775 84801 

682 69767 69783 

685 93104 93108 

692 13071 13095 

695 21929 2198i 

696 129064 129090 

697 .;.... 131281 131302 

699 ....117001 117033 

700 101306 101325 

702 105891 105950 

703 105061 105081 

704 198813 198820 

707 108831 108893 

710 100501 100541 

712 207001 207054 

713 76501 76545 


Missing Receipts. 

L. U. No. 5— Nos. 21475, 21476, 21477, 
21478, 21479, 21480, 21481, 21482, 21484, 
21485, 21486, 21489, 21491, 21492. 21493, 
21494, 21495, 21496, 21498. 

L. U. No. 52— Nos. 124869, 124870. 

L. U. No. 96— No. 179509. 

L. U. No. 190— No. 78799. 

L. U. No. 233— Nos. 19392, 19393, 19394, 
19395. 

L. U. No. 419— Nos. 10481, 10482, 10483, 
10484, 10485. 

L. U. No. 442— No. 217187. 

L. U. No. 481— No. 223236. 

L. U. No. 501— Nos. 54671, inc. 54693, 
54696, 54699, 54700, 54701, 54702, 54712, 
54713, 54714, 54716, .54717, 54718, 54719, 
54720,' 54721, 54722, 54724, 54726 tllc. 
54740, 54742, 54743, 547^44, 54745, 54747; 
54748, 54749, 54750. 
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T IT No. 536 — No. 120075. 

L U.’ No. 5ai— Nos. 38286, 38286, 38287, 

ISTO. 617— Nos. 118544, 118545. 

T TT No. 643 — No. 42116. 
j r No. 680— Nos. 84797, 84798. 
r V 695— No. 21953. 

L u.' No. 702— Nos. 105934, 105937 

42 , 15 . ^ 


38, 


DEATH CLAIMS. 

P R Forster— L. U. 134, Chicago. 

T F.’ O’Brien— L. U' 134, Chicago. 

T Lawson — L. U. 85, Schenectady. 

A j Theriault— L. U. 134, Chicago. 

\ Haerlin— L. XJ. 419, New York. 
Xhos Reineke— L. U. 534, New York. 
W H. Peterson— L. U. 419, New York. 
E J. Conlin— li. U. 634, New York. 

T E Woods— L. U. 49, Chicago. 

Wm. Martin— L. U. 679, Philadelphia. 
Emil Johnson — L. U. 98, Philadelphia. 
John Able— L. U. 565, Schenectady. 
James G. Smythe— L. U. 20. New York. 


Result of Referendum. 


For adopting constitution 6438 

For not adopting constitution 370 

For moving I. O. to St. Louis 4153 

For not moving I. 0. to St. Louis 2239 

For convention city, Boston 3707 

For convention city, Minneapolis 2826 


PROPOSED BILL 


For Creation of Director of Industrial 
Education in the State cf Ohio. 


junction with the other state agencies to 
create, a more wholesome and Intelligent 
respect for the industries, and in favor 
of Industrial and vocational education; to 
co-operate and assist public school of- 
ficials in working out suitable courses of 
study, in obtaining proper and efficient 
equipments, in securing competent teach- 
ers, and in the training of capable teach- 
ers of industrial, domestic science and 
vocational subjects; and to perform such 
other duties as may seem to be desirable 
(or the education and benefit of the in- 
dustrial classes of the community. 

Section 3. The director of industrial 
education shall be under the immediate 
supervision of, and shall report to, the 
commissioner of common schools. 

Section 4. The director of industrial 
education shall receive a salary of twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars a year, and an al- 
lowance of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for traveling expenses, and shall 
have together with the directors of agrl- 
cutural education, the joint services of a 
stenographer in the office of the commis- 
sioner of common schools, or in such 
office as may be assigned to them for 
their use. The stenographer shall re- 
ceive a salary of sixty dollars per calen- 
dar month. 

Section 5. The sum of three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy dollars shall 
be, and hereby is, appropriated for the 
carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act for the year 1912-1913, and the 
same amount for the same purpose for 
the year 1913-1914. 


Section 1. The governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, 
within three months after the passage 
of this act, shall appoint a director of 
Industrial education, who shall be ex- 
perienced and skilled in this work, and 
who, together with the commissioner of 
common schools and the director of agri- 
cultural education, shall form a bureau 
of agricultural and industrial education in 
the office of the commissioner of com- 
mon schools. If the senate shall not be 
In session at the time when the first ap- 
pointment is made, the said office shall 
be filled by appointment in the manner 
provided in Section 12 of the General 
Code. Vacancy shall be filled by ap- 
pointment by the governor for the un- 
expired term, subject to confirmation by 
the senate, and the appointment shall be 
In force until acted upon by the senate. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the 
director of industrial education to study 
the industrial, domestic science and vo- 
cational needs and conditions of the state 
with a view to organizing such depart- 
ments in the schools of the state in ac- 
gHiMice with the industrial character 
® 'A# different districts; to work in con- 


STRIKE OF MACHINISTS. 


Refusing to comply with orders re- 
cently issued by the company, compelling 
one man to operate two machines Instead 
of one as heretofore, a number of 
mechanics employed in the milling de- 
partment of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., have gone 
out on strike. The strikers say that it 
was impossible for the men to comply 
with the demands made by the company. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


The House Committee on Labor at its 
regular meeting Dec. 19 decided to re- 
port favorably upon the Convict Labor 
bill, H. R. 5601. This bill is being 
strongly urged by labor. It is hoped this 
measure will be passed by the present 
Congress and thus relieve free labor from 
the exacting competition with contract 
convict labor. 


Bindery Women’s Union of Raleigh, 
N. C., has gained 10 per cent increase 
without strike. 
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Schenectady, N. Y.. Jan. 4, 1912. 

Mr. Peter W. Collins. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following is a copy of resolutiona 
of respect to our late Brother Frederick 
Granmann ; 

Whereas, The Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom has taken from our ranks 
our beloved brother, Frederick Granmann, 
one who we held in the highest esteem. 

Resolved, That we the members of Lo- 
cal No. 267, I. B. E. W. drape our charter 
in mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That we extend our heart- 
felt regrets to his .sorrowing family, the 
same to be spread on the minutes of our 
local and published in the daily papers. 

Signed: 

B. A. Cawley, Pres. . 

A. V. Gould, Sec., pro tern. 

Yours fraternally, 

A. V. Gould, Sec., pro tern. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God 
in His infinite wisdom to call from our 
midst our worthy brother, John J. Rey- 
nolds, who, at one time was Fifth Vice- 
President of our International organiza- 
tion, and who has been a hard and earn- 
est worker in the cause of Unionism; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his sor- 
rowing wife and fam’ly our heartfelt 
sympathy in their great loss of one who 
was dear to them; and be it further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter 
in mourning tor a period of thirty days, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved family, a copy to be 
spread upon the minutes of our Local 
Union, and a copy sent to our official 
journal for publication. 

E. M. Stanchfield, 

H.' A. Gansmoe, President, 
Otto Elker, 

Committee. 

Dated Nov. 28, 1911, 


I 
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American Federation 
of Labor News 

Labor Position Lawful and Progressive 




\Ve have nothing to hide. We are 
ready at any time for the agents of the 
law to begin investigating. Fites, rec- 
ords of all hinds, account books — every- 
thing in documentary shape is open to 
them. All that has been printed, or 
fipohen, or written to our correspondents 
is subject to their inquiries. Every act 
of every official may be freely looked in- 
to. No one is going to dodge or run 
away. Whatever can be done to aid the 
law will be done at these offices. 

This is our reply at headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor to the 
clamor to get at “the men higher up,” to 
the repeated announcements in the press 
of a “nation-wide investigation by Fed- 
eral officials,” to the assertions that be- 
hind the McNamaras were men standing 
high in the councils of labor. 

How to make our language on this- 
point more sweeping we do not know. 
We could not do it in columns or pages. 
We therefore consider the point disposed 
of in so far as it relates to our attitude 
regarding the investigation for which 
some men are calling. 

As to our position on the McNamara 
case, it is given in the statement which 
was sent out to the press on December 
9, and which we reproduce on other pages 
in this issue of The American Federa- 
tionist. We have seen no criticism of 
that statement which should cause it 
to be changed. We stand by every word 
of it. 

As affecting the Executive Council. 
American Federation of Labor, the offi- 
cers of the international trade unions, 
and the active labor men throughout the 
country who took up the defense of the 
McNamaras, the gist of the outcome of 
the case is, in what was a mystery they 
were deceived. 

As to that part of the public which 
sided against the McNamaras — or was it 
against labor? — in a case which was a 
mystery, they knew no more, and no 
less, than the people who were deceived. 


As to the future, how' is trade union- 
ism to be affected? With respect to this 
question we have looked for light from 
the press and in the letters coming to 
us in quantities from all parts of the 
country. What lessons are to be derived 
from this case, which is one of abnor- 


malities. What illuminating suggestion 
has been sent in, by friend or enemy? Is 
organized labor to depart from Its regu- 
larly adopted policies; and if so, why? 
Where lies a better course than that 
which it has followed? 

Nothing new has come, in reply to 
these queries. Among the intense par- 
ticipants in the social conflict, the same 
groups are but reiterating their well- 
known sentiments. What could be ex- 
pected from the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, their agents and hirelings, 
but precisely what they are saying — 
which is merely what they have been 
saying? What from the Socialists ex- 
cept to employ the occasion for vote- 
catching? What from such reactionary 
organs as the New York Sun but dia- 
tribes covering half the editorial page? 
So long as these declared enemies of 
the trade unions are what they are, and 
unionism is what it is no help can come 
from them to the labor movement. 

From the social elements that stand 
somewhat apart from the wage conflict, 
there have usually come merely the 
suggestions of partly informed observers. 
Ought our Federation at once change its 
officials? Some part of the daily press, 
seeking to create a popular cry, calls 
for this move. That is worth no atten- 
tion. Ought our Federation forthwith 
change its policies? The question in re- 
ply must be. Which of them? Each rep- 
resents the wisdom derived from experi- 
ence. 

A few humanitarians are declaring that 
a unionism must prevail which is ground- 
ed on “industrial liberty.” It will have 
to be a new unionism with new union- 
ists — and where are they to be found? — 
tor the deceits in the catchwords “in- 
dustrial liberty” are known to all wage- 
workers wbo have suffered from tbe un- 
ending competition which is an insepara- 
ble feature of a so-called “free-labor 
market.” 

As to the critics of our Federation’s 
officers, most of them move in a funda- 
mental error. They assume that the sep- 
arate trade unions. In their organization, 
work and affairs, are controlled, directed, 
supervised from our Washington center. 
This is not in the least so. To the na- 
tional (or international) unions there is 
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nothing “higher up.” With respect to 
their routine procedures, their conven- 
tions, and their dues, assessments, bene- 
fits, not one of them is subject to or- 
ders from the Federation offices. They 
are autonomous. All of them are In the 
Federation under certain general regu- 
lations, chiefly such as relate to charac- 
ter of membership, “Jurisdiction” (the 
prevention of overlapping), the avoidance 
of dupllchtlon of effort and organization, 
and the adoption of methods for union 
agitation and education. By a vote of 
representatives in federation conventions 
the Federation, can for certain purposes 
only, impose a slight assessment, a step 
taken on the rarest occasion. The books of 
the Federation show how funds raised in 
this manner, as well as through the regu- 
lar dues, are expended. They are publish- 
ed in detail in every issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

So far as can be seen, at the present 
stage of this emergency, the friends of 
our labor movement, those among the 
general public whom organized labor has 
learned to trust, are standing with us, 
steadfast. To their minds nothing has 
occurred to discredit the established 
principles, the accepted policies and pro- 
cedures, or the general body of officials, 
of the trade union movement. What has 
happened has been a deplorable inci- 
dent, a misfortune, an exceptional course 
of action, but which does not touch the 
essentials of trade unionism. The 
Church, the State, every social institu- 
tion, has had Its fanatics and its crimi- 
nals. No great movement but has bad 
to survive injurious episodes and unwise 
advocates. In this ordeal for unionism, 
we have not heard of the abandonment 
of the cause by a single follower or a 
single friend. Not one "if,” “but,” or 
“and” has been uttered by one of them 
to pull down or weaken the organization. 
On the contrary, assurances have come 
to us from strong men — in the ranks of 
labor, of the professions, and of business 
men — many of them strangers to us, that 
they .understand, and approve of, the po- 
sition of the American Federation of 
Labor throughout the whole of this chap- 
ter in the history of what is among the 
side issues of trade unionism. They have 
not been misled by the shrieking In sen- 
sational newspaper headlines, the rabid 
onslaughts of our rancorous foes, or the 
hypocrisies of those who, professing love 
for labor, would profit by the present oc- 
casion to deprive organized labor of its 
hard-won strength. 

In truth, amidst the clamor raised by 
financial interest, by partisan prejudice, 
by sensation-mongers, or through mere 
shallowness and base truckling to the 
noise-makers, the country is being com- 
pelled to hear the voice of sanity and 


moral force. That voice is saying that 
If labor is the basic element in society, 
the laborer’s cause should be sacred to 
society; If unrestricted competition 
among wage-workers leads to the fright- 
ful deprivation, degeneration, and collec- 
tive slavery of the masses which even 
America is witnessing, the wage-workers 
themselves are justified in organized op- 
position to such competition; if trade 
unionism as it exists has been the only 
effective agency developed to help the 
masses of wage-workers to get better 
pay and cut off the work-hours that de- 
stroy health and life, and in general im- 
prove the working conditions of labor, en- 
couragement to it is a national obliga- 
tion; If It has stood champion for labor’s 
rights, before our legislative bodies, be- 
fore the public, appealing for whatever 
of justice can today be had, curbing 
avarice, performing an unparalleled work 
of phllanthrophy in its mutual benefits — 
then It desires to live and to continue 
its mission. 

Who knows better than the trade union- 
ists themselves the mission of unionism? 
How has that mission come to be shaped 
and developed? It has come through the 
free discussion, the public deliberations, 
the fairest procedures of a perfectly dem- 
ocratic organization. The voice and vote 
of the least man in the last rank has 
Its due force and weight. Every su,gges 
tion from the mind of any and all of the 
members of a union has its open channel 
to reach the full membership. What step 
may, or ought, to be taken, in organiza- 
tion, in efficiency, in policy, in politics, in 
exclusion or inclusion of members — in all 
such respects each union can have its 
share in proposing and deciding. Hence 
the history of the American Federation 
of Labor is the story of the will and wish 
of its majorities. How, then, could it be 
other than what it has been? How can 
it be other than what it is? It rests on 
the solid rock of the economic education, 
the recorded decisions, the deliberate will 
of its membership. 

Purification? Yes; of whatever evils, 
of methods or men, that may appear. 
That is a natural part of its business, as 
with every other institution. 

The methods of our Federation have 
been defined and defended on every nec- 
essary occasion. Despite the systematic 
malicious and mendacious misrepresenta- 
tions of those methods, we repeat that 
they stop short of injurious attacks on 
persons and property, while they unfail- 
ingly uphold, to the last point, every 
right of labor, and of the wage-workers — 
in their movements, on the highways, in 
their purchases, in their choice of work- 
fellows, and in their organization. 

The men of our Federation have each 
a duty to perform, according to his place. 


the electrical worker. 


Within the organization, the membership 
who has or has not been dere- 
Without, in matters of the law, the 
Government decides. On this score, a 

^°rnr\T by the interested, chiefly — ^has 

raised against the officers of the 
Federation. In reply, we say to the ap- 
^ nriate Government officials, proceed 
four duty. We are ready You 
hoil have our aid. To the country we 
we have nothing to fear. 


To the men and women of labor we 
V the wrongs which the workers have 
horne the rights to which they are en- 
t-fied ' should and must achieve, can only 
accomplished by thorough organiza- 
u. n unity, and federation promoted and 
permeated by the spirit of fraternity and 
solidarity. 

no time in the history of labor has 
organization been so essential as now. 


ler 

If the wage-earners of our continent 
hope, not only to promote and advance 
their interests, but to protect even that 
which they now enjoy, organization, 
unity, and federation are an immediate 
and pressing necessity. 

The concentrated effort and bitter 
animosity of the enemies of organized 
labor to crush out the spirit of the toilers, 
and with it to enfeeble or destroy the or- 
ganized labor movement, must be met 
by the men and women of labor with an 
intelligent, earnest, dignified, and in- 
sistent attitude: whose solemn and im- 
perative duty it is to openly declare the 
high purposes for which our movement 
is instituted, to show its splendid 
achievements already accomplished for 
the workers and make clear its noblest 
aspirations, not only for the workers, but 
for all humanity. 

Grit your teeth and organize! 

— American Federatlonist. 


American Federation of Labor 


A Few of Its Declarations Upon Which It Appeals to All Working People to 
Organize, Unite, Federate, and Comment the Bonds of Fraternity 


1 . The Abolition of all Forms of In- 
voluntary Servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime. 

2. Free Schools, Free Text-Books, and 
Compulsory Education. 

3 . Unrelenting Protest Against the Is- 
suance and Abuse of Injunction Process 
in Labor Disputes. 

4. A workday of not more than Eight 
Hours in the twenty-four-hour day. 

5. A strict recognition of not over Eight 
Hours per day on all Federal, State, or 
Municipal Work and at not less than 
the prevailing Per Diem Wage Rate of 
the class of employment in the vicinity 
where the work is performed. 

6. Release from employment One Day 
in Seven. 

7. The Abolition of the Contract Sys- 
tem on Public Work. 

8. The Municipal Ownership of Public 
Utilities. 

9. The Abolition of the Sweat-Shop 

System. * 

10. Sanitary Inspection of Factory, 
Workshop, Mine, and Home. ■ 

11. Liability of Employers for injury to 
body or loss of life. 

12. The Nationalization of Telegraph 
and Telephone. 

13. The passage of Anti-Child Labor 
Laws in States where they do not exist 
and rigid defense of them where they 
have been enacted into law. 

14. Woman Suffrage co-equal with Man 
Ittffrage. 


15. Suitable and plentiful Play Grounds 
for Children in all cities. 

16. The Initiative and Referendum and 
the Imperative Mandate and Right of 
Recall. 

17. Continued Agitation for the Pub- 
lic Bath System in all cities. 

18. Qualifications in permits to build, 
of all cities and towns that there shall 
be Bathrooms and Bathroom Attach- 
ments in all houses or compartments 
used for habitation. 

19. We favor a system of finance 
whereby money shall be Issued exclu- 
sively by the Government, with such reg- 
ulations and restrictions as will protect 
it from manipulation by the banking in- 
terest for their own private gain. 

20. We favor a system of United 
States Government Postage Savings 
Banks. 

The above is a partial statement of tho 
demands which organized labor, in the 
interest of the workers — aye, ^of all the 
people of our country — makes upon mod- 
ern society. 

Higher wages, shorter workday, bet- 
ter labor conditions, better homes, better 
and safer workshops, factories, mills and 
mines. In a word, a better, higher, and 
nobler life. 

Conscious of the justice, wisdom, and 
nobility of our cause, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeals to all men and 
women of labor to join with us in the 
great movement for its achievement. 
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More than two million wage-earners We have 1,456 volunteer and special or- 
who have reaped the advantages of or- ganizers, as well as the officers of the 
ganization and federation appeal to their unions and of the American Federation 
brothers and sisters of toil to unite with of Labor itself, always willing and anxi- 

them and participate in the glorious ous to aid their fellow-workmen to or- 

movement with its attendant benefits. ganize and in every other way better the! 

There are affiliated to the American conditions. 

Federation of Labor 115 International 
Trade Unions with their 27,000 Local information all are Invited to write 

Unions; 39 State Federations; 632 City to the American Federation of Labor* 
Central Bodies, and 668 Local Trade and headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
Federal Labor Unions having no Inter- 
nationals. Wage-workers of American, unite! 

A Statement to the American Public on the 
McNamara Case 

The McNamaras stand before the he adduced to show that an explosion of 
world self-convicted of great crimes, gas destroyed the Los Angeles Times 
They have been sentenced to terms of building,” the prosecution knew that gas 
imprisonment — J. B. during his natural was an agency in the explosion and a 
life, J. J. for fifteen years. The position great factor in the destruction which 
of labor in connection with the effort ensued. W. J. Burns In a press inter- 

made to afford these men an opportunity view Saturday last said: “Why, Mc- 

for adequate defense before the courts Manigal told us in his first confession 
has been attacked and misrepresented to that McNamara turned open the stop- 
such a degree as to require a clear state- cocks of the gas mains of the building 
ment at the hands of the undersigned, when he set the bomb. We knew all the 

who are in the best position to make an time that a part of the explosion was due 

authoritative statement at this tithe — a to gas.” Now, the possible terrific force 
statement that will be strengthened by of a gas explosion, even in the open air, 
some review of the principal points of was shown in the wreckage caused by 
the case. the accident at the Grand Central Sta- 

Was there an explosion of gas in the tion. New York, December 19, 1910, while 
Los Angeles Times building when it was *^6e Los Angeles disaster was being dls- 
destroyed? Immediately after the dls- cussed throughout the country, 
aster, the press reports stated that men /®ct of a gas explosion led all 

who had been at work in the building others in importance in the minds of the 
spoke of an odor of gas for some time organized workers. Nearly all of them 
previous to the explosion. Gas leakage were convinced that it was an established 
in the building, it came out later, had fact. The most cautious reasoners among 
been known to others. Many conserva- them regarded the possibilities of the 
tive trade union officials, newspaper ^?®t sufficient to hold to belief in it un- 
writers and publicists, on making an in- til proof to the contrary could be pro- 
vestlgation in Los Angeles, soon after, duced. They were willing to suspend 
were positive in assuring the public that conclusive judgment while awaiting evi- 
they believed gas had destroyed the dence. 

building. Among the mine workers, not The public also wanted such facts re- 
one man, so far as Information has garding the circumstances of the ex- 
reached us, has believed the destructive plosion as could be accepted as evidence 
explosive was dynamite. Prominent of- of the way it came about. What was 
ficials of the United Mine Workers, cauti- given the public, first and foremost? On 
ous, honorable men, whose word is taken the instant, at the hearing of the ex- 
as truth by all who know them, who are plosion, H. G. Otis broke into a savage 
familiar with mining explosives, declared denunciation of trade unionists, accusing 
that the effect of the explosion was not them of having caused the disaster, and 
that which follows a discharge of dyna- he has ever since declared it was the 
mite. Were all these men speaking from result of dynamite. By this course, he 
blind partisanship or from honest con- diverted the case from one in which citi- 
victlon? Were they utterly mistaken? zens in common should have proceeded. 
The answer has now been supplied by through legal methods alone, to search 
the prosecution. While the "gas theory” for the truth. He threw the unions on 
was being hooted at by enemies of the their defense, outraged them. Insulted 
unions, while even so late as last Friday their officials, raised animosities that 
night, an editor of the New York Times could have been avoided. He was at 
was inditing a contemptuous slur at John once backed up by the small circle of 
Mitchell lor supposing “that proof would bitter enemies of trades unionism, whose 
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^“’Spai-enT faTsILods®1eve“d'^at trade 
I’nTons in general and at the leaders o£ 

^’^De%”ite°ali clamor it must be re™em- 
that with few exceptions, the in- 
fp^rnational trade ,unions. more than 120 
ruiniher, are and have usually been m 
mal business relations with the em- 
,„,.prs of their members. Many of them 
LvL for years arranged their differences 
their working conditions with em- 
® vers through trade agreements or oth- 
raethods resulting in a minimum loss 
■ trough suspension of work. Violence m 
of dispute are not common to 


in 

nor 


plovers through trade agreemetVs^^r 

er M 
throi 

. ni. Trade unionists have been made 
aware, by experience, that stories of dis- 
order by unionists during strikes or lock- 

euts 


have been systematically exagger- 


ated. 

Therefore, aware of the necessity of 
trade union organization of the incalcula- 
ble amount of good in various forms done 
bv and through their unions every year, 
of the long and bitter campaign carried 
on by Otis, Kirby, Post and others, to de- 
stroy trade unionism, and perceiving the 
Intention of these plotters and their de- 
tectives to ignore the apparent, and. to 
their minds, proven cause of the Times 
disaster, and to turn that terrible event 
solely to account as a means of discredit- 
ing trade unionism, the unions energetic- 
ally stated their side of the case to the 
American public as they saw it at that 
time. 

When, after six months, the McNamaras 
were arrested, it was in Russian style, 
not American. Holding the members of 
the Executive Board of the Structural 
Iron Workers in confinement without war- 
rant, hurrying J. J. McNamara away from 
Indianapolis in an automobile and by 
circuitous routes taken to California — 
what w'ere these but features of high- 
handed irregularity, and tyrannical law- 
lessness, known in arrests in Russia 
that precede transportation of prosecuted 
citizens to Siberia? And, when Detective 
Burns has throughout been doubted by 
so great a part of the American public, 
it has been largely the fault of his pro- 
ceedings at this point, and of his own 
defouling the reputation of his craft, for 
has he not said: “Private detectives, as 

a class, are the worst lot of blackmailing 
scoundrels that live outside of prisons.” 
(See page 357, McClure’s Magazine, Aug- 
ust, 1911.) 

J. J. McNamara had not been of suf- 
ficient prominence among labor men to 
be the subject of discussion as a leading 
figure, but what was generally known of 
him was to his credit. He was seen at 
conventions as a man of pleasing ap- 
iBMrance and of mild manner. He was 
*»fj«en of as self-educated and a faith- 


ful secretary of his organization. His 
speech and his writings for his magazine 
were reputed to be conservative. When 
placed under arrest, and throughout his 
imprisonment, his bearing was undemon- 
strative. His letters to officials of the 
A. F. of L. and telegram to the Atlanta 
Convention were concise and without sus- 
picious characteristics. In no wise, to 
common observation, had he shown ab- 
normal traits. 

Did organized labor properly express 
its condemnation of violence on hearing 
of the Los Angeles disaster? It did by 
interviews, addresses, and publications. 
The hundreds of union labor papers, in 
their issues succeeding the event, con- 
tained what, taken together, would make 
volumes, declarative of the sentiments of 
their editors and of the rank and file of 
union membership on the subject. All 
recognized the case as one of mystery, 
the feeling shown being that of horror at 
the possibility of any union man being 
implicated in it. Unions framed resolu- 
tions in meetings, declaring that trade 
unionism was not to be advanced by mur- 
derous acts. Union labor officials, and 
many others, were quoted to similar ef- 
fect. The president of the American 
Federation of Labor, the day after the 
disaster occurred, as published in the St. 
Louis Star, said; 

“Labor does not stand for such out- 
rages, nor contemplate such crime. I 
cannot believe that a union man has done 
it, and 1 deeply hope no one who was 
connected with the labor movement will 
be found to have done it. If is inconceiv- 
able that a union man should have done 
this thing. And yet, if it is found that a 
union man has done it, unionism cannot 
be blamed by fair-minded men for the 
deed of a man devoid of any human feel- 
ing, as the perpetrator of this horrible 
catastrophe must have been. It was the 
act of a madman. No one with an ounce 
of sympathy in his makeup could do 
aught but contemplate such a crime with 
the deepest abhorrence.” 

These facts were further fully present- 
ed in the June, 1911, issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, in a seventeen-page 
article' entitled the “McNamara Case, ” in 
which the leading facts up to that time 
were reviewed. Speaking before the St. 
Louis Central Labor Union on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 2, 1910, the day after the disaster. 
President Gompers asserted he would 
“immediately turn the dynamiters over to 
the proper authorities if he could lay 
hands on them.” The Globe-Democrat al- 
so quoted him as saying: “I only wish I 

knew the actual perpetrators and if I did, 
take my word for it, I would turn them 
over to justice.” The universal con-* 
demnation of a murderous deed in labor 
circles, ought to be a fact so far beyond 
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question, so easily ascertainable from ac- 
cessible records, that no man with any 
regard for his reputation for veracity 
could deny it. Yet, the New York Times, 
in an editorial last Saturday, printed this 
sentence: “From. the day when James 

B. McNamara’s bomb blew his twenty-one 
victims into eternity, down to the present 
time, no authoritative voice in the ranks 
of labor has been raised to express the 
hope that the murders would be brought 
to justice, even should they prove to be 
union men.” 

Relative to other phases of the Mc- 
Namara case, the article in the June 
American Federationlst contains these 
passages: 

"It may be said that from that time 
(the kidnapping) to the present. Detective 
Burns, Attorney Drew, Editor Otis, C. 
W. Post, and the active agents of the ex- 
tremists in the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in general have all played to perfec- 
tion the hysterical characters to which 
we are accustomed in the pages of cheap 
Action and on the boards of the Bowery 
class of theatres.” 

• * * “Nothing more surprised us in 

the series of audacious acts committed 
by Detective Burns than his saying to a 
reporter of the World, May 7, 1911: 

‘“Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, knows by 
this time that there was no frameup and 
that the arrests of the McNamaras and 
McManlgal were not the result of a plant. 
Why? Because Gompers has been con- 
ducting an investigation of his own at 
Indianapolis that has convinced him that 
there was no frame-up and no plants.” 

“These assertions of Burns were en- 
tirely without foundation. Nothing was 
brought to our knowledge in Indianapolis 
or elsewhere that could be used as evi- 
dence against the prisoners or to show 
that the Structural Iron Workers’ Union 
has been conducting a dynamite campaign 
against the Erectors’ Association.” 

Since the McNamara’s confession Burns 
has been reiterating this charge. The 
only “investigation” In which President 
Gompers participated in Indianapolis was 
the meeting of the prominent trade union- 
ists held last May 10-12, called by oAIcials 
of the eight international unions which 
have their headquarters in that city, and 
the meeting of the officials of a large 
number of trade unions called by author- 
ity of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and held at 
Indianapolis, June 29, 1911. What Presi- 
dent Gompers learned there was precise- 
ly what everyone attending the confer- 
ence learned, and that was nothing that 
helped to solve the mystery of the Los 
Angeles disaster, or, of criminality of any 
kind. 


Indeed, the unlawful and un-American- 
kidnapping of McNamara formed one oF 
the chief factors of Axing in the minds of 
the working people of our country that, 
he was innocent. They reasoned, as they 
had a right to reason, that if there existed 
evidence of McNamara’s guilt of the- 
crime charged, every protection would 
and should have been accorded him to- 
demonstrate before the courts of Indi- 
ana that he was innocent of the crime- 
with which he was charged. His pro- 
testations of innocence, his demands to 
be represented by counsel, were all ruth- 
lessly Ignored. 

Violence, brutality, destruction of life- 
or property, are foreign to the aims and 
methods of organized labor of America, 
and no interest is more severely injured 
by the employment of such methods, than 
that of the workers organized in the labor 
movement. Therefore, quite apart from 
the spirit of humanitarianlsm and justice- 
which prompts the activities of the or- 
ganized labor movement, policy and hopes- 
for success, forbid the resort to violence. 
The American labor movement and its 
men are loyal Americans and seek to- 
obtaln the abolition of wrongs and the- 
attainment of their rights within the 
law. 

Organized labor of America has no de- 
sire to condone the crimes of the Mc- 
Namaras. It joins in the satisfaction that 
the majesty of the law and justice has: 
been maintained and the culprits com- 
mensurately punished for their crime. 

And yet it is an awful commentary up- 
on existing conditions when any onfr 
man, among ali the miliions of workers, 
can bring himself to the frame of mind 
that the oniy means to secure justice- 
for labor is in violence, outrage and 
murder. 

It is cruelly unjust to hold the men of 
the labor movement either legally or 
morally responsible for the crime of an 
individual member. No such moral code- 
or legally responsibility is placed upon- 
any other association of men in our 
country. 

In so far as we have the right to speak,, 
in the name of organized labor, we wel- 
come any investigation which either Fed- 
eral or State courts may undertake. The- 
sessions of the Conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are held with 
open doors that all may see and hear 
what is being said and done. The bookSp 
accounts, and correspondence of the- 
.American Federation of Labor are open, 
to any competent authority, who may de- 
sire to make a study or an investigation 
of them. 

Will the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Erectors’ Association and 'the 
detective agencies extend the same prlvlt 
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for public investigation and examina- 
1?®® of their books and correspondence? 
“when we were selected as a Committee 
Ways and Means to raise and dispense 
f “tids for the defense of the McNamaras 
the prosecution of the kidnappers, we 
e fully impressed with the innocence 
f the accused men. That impression was 
Strengthened by their written and oral 
^rotestations of innocence. We here and 
^ow individually and collectively, declare 
fhat’the first knowledge or intimation of 
their guilt was conveyed by the press in 
their confessions of guilt. From the out- 
set we assured all contributors and the 
nublic generally that we would publish 
an accounting of the moneys received, 
from whom received, and to whom paid. 
This assurance will be fulfilled. A report 
in full will first be made to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, at its meeting to be held at Wash- 
ington. D. C., January 8, 1912. 

The American labor movement has 
done so much for the workers of our 
country in improving their condition, in 
lightening the burdens which the work- 
ers have had to bear, bringing light and 
hope in the homes and in the lives, the 
factories and the workshops of our 
country, that it challenges the world of 
investigators. The organizations of labor 
of America have been the most potent 
factors In the establishment and main- 
tenance of the largest measure of in- 
dustrial peace. Their course Is of a con- 
ciliatory character, to reach trade agree- 
ments with employers, and the faithful 
adherence to agreements. When indus- 
trial conditions become unsettled, they 
are more largely due to the unreason- 
ableness of employers, who regard every 
effort of the workers to maintain their 
rights, and to promote their interests, 
as an invasion of employers’ perogatives, 
which are resented with consequent 
struggles. It employers will be but fair 
and tolerant, they will find more than a 
responsive attitude on the part of or- 
ganized labor, but, of one thing all may 
rest assured, that with existing condi- 
tions of concentrated wealth and indus- 


try, the organized toilers of our country 
realize that there is no hope from abject 
slavery outside of the protection which 
the organized labor movement affords. 

The men of organized labor, in com- 
mon with all our people, are grieved be- 
yond expression In words at the loss of 
life, and the destruction of property, not 
only in the case under discussion, 'but in 
any other case which may have occurred. 
We are hurt and humiliated to think, 
that any man connected with the labor 
movement should have been guilty of 
either. The lesson this grave crime- 
teaches will, however, have Its salutary 
effect. It will demonstrate now more 
than ever, the inhumanity, as well as 
the futility of resorting to violence in 
the effort to right wrongs, or to attain 
rights. 

In view of the great uplift work in 
which the men of the labor movement 
have been and are engaged, and the in- 
dustrial problems with which they have 
to contend, we insist that our organiza- 
tions of labor should be judged by what 
they do and aim to do, rather than to 
be opposed and stigmatized because one 
or a few may be recreant to the good 
name and high ideals of labor, and we 
appeal to the fair-minded citizenship and 
the press of America for fair treatment. 

Samuel Gompers, Chairman, 
President American Federation of Labor. . 

Frank Morison, Secretary, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 

James A. Short, 

President Building Trades Department. 

Wm. J. Spencer, 

Secretary Building Trades Department. 

Jas. O’Connell, 

President Metal Trades Department. 

A. J. Berres, 

Secretary Metal Trades Department. 

John B. Lennon, 

President Union Label Trades Dept. 

Thomas F. Tracy, 

Secretary Union Label Trades Depart. 
Constituting the McNamara Ways and 

Means Committee. 

Washington, D. C., 

December 7, 1911. 


Good-Bye Secessionists 


This Country Not Large EnougYr for Two Organixations of One Trade, 
American Federation of Labor Decides 


The adjustment committee in the At- 
lanta Convention, aside from dealing with 
all the specific cases referred to it, con- 
cluded its report with a clear declara- 
tion — one craft, one organization — and 
recommended its adoption. The declara- 
tion was unanimously concurred in. The 
declaration and recommendations are as 
follows : 


“Before closing the report the commit- 
tee wishes to make the following declara- 
tion and recommendations : Whatever 

argument or excuse there might have 
been in the past for the existence of two 
organizations of the one craft;, we now 
believe that such argument or excuse is 
absent. It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee on adjustment, many of whose mem- 
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bers have had to deal with disputes 
caused by the existence of two organiza- 
tions of one craft for many years, that 
the time has arrived for the American 
Federation ‘of Labor to openly and em- 
phatically declare itself to the effect that, 
large as this country is, it is not large 
enough to hold two organizations of one 
craft. Therefore your committee recom- 
mends that this Thirty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor goes squarely on record in favor of 
the above declaration, and your commit- 
tee further recommends that this con- 
vention instruct the President of the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to carry into effect the 
principles and purposes involved in this 
declaration — one craft, one organization.” 
In the discussion which followed. 
Treasurer Lennon asked if the declara- 
tion might not be construed as being in 
more or less opposition to the action 
of the Scranton convention on the sub- 
ject of organization, in that in some in- 
stances organizations have the right to 
contain all the people engaged in the in- 
dustry. Replying to Treasurer Lennon, 
Chairman James O’Connell of the ad- 


justment committee made this state- 
ment: 

‘‘We had in mind just what Delegate 
Lennon spoke of, which is not the in- 
tention of the committee at all. The 
motion of the committee recognizes that 
the trades have that right, but the com- 
mittee wants this declaration to go out, 
that if a faction of a trade breaks away 
or the organization splits, the portion that 
goes on the outside may know at the 
very start that there can be no recogni- 
tion of two divisions of that organization 
in this Federation, nor can some faction 
of a craft not yet affiliated with the or- 
ganization that is affiliated here, some in- 
dependent portion of a trade on the out- 
side, hold out with the hope that in the 
future it is possible for that portion of 
that craft to be chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It does not in 
terfere in any way with the decision and 
declaration of the Scranton Convention. 
It recognizes fully the rights of the 
miners as they are now organized.” 

It will be noted that by the action taken 
seceding and dual organizations will here- 
after be permanently denied recognition 
by the American Federation of Labor — 
A. F. of L. Press Service. 


Membership of the American Federation of Labor 

1881 to 1911 


(Excerpt from Sec’y. Morrison’s Report.) 

A resume of the growth of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, numerically, 
during the past thirty-one years can not 
but encourage the trade unionists to re- 
double their efforts to educate, organize, 
and federate the wage-workers of the 
world. The growth of the American Fed- 
eration of labor from 1881 to 1893 was 
gradual. During that time it increased 
from 50,000 to 275,000, and remained 
about that number up to 1899. In 1899 
it reached very nearly 350,000; in 1900 
it passed the 500,000 mark; in 1901, 
750,000; in 1902 it passed the million 
mark, and in 1903 very nearly reached 
the million and a half point, and in 1904 
shot up above the million and a half, 
reaching a membership of 1,676,200. Thus 
the growth of the American Federation 
of Labor from 1899 up to and including 
1904 was phenomenal. This marked in- 
crease in membership could not occur 
other than by organizations being formed 
rapidly within a short period, and as a 
natural consequence it must be expected 
that in adjusting the membership of the 
unions the membership must decrease 
somewhat from the high-water mark 
which it reached while the organization 
wave held sway. 

There was a decrease in the member- 
ship in 1905 and 1906 from the high- 


water mark of 1904. This decrease was 
almost entirely caused by internal strife 
which led to secession and a number of 
ill-advised and unsuccessful strikes of a 
few international organizations. 

During 1907 and 1908 the membership 
climbed up over 1,500,000 and receded 
again to a little below the 1,500,000 
mark, when the tide again changed, and 
in 1910 it passed the 1,500,000 mark, and 
this year the increase in the member- 
ship of the international organizations 
and the addition of the 51,300 which 
came from the affiliation of the Western 
Federation of Miners, forced the average 
paid-up and reported membership of the 
international organizations to 1,761,835, 
which is an increase of 199.723 over the 
membership of last year, and 85,635 mem- 
bers over the high-water mark of 1904. 

That the membership of the Interna- 
tional Unions is steadily on the increase 
is indicated by the fact that the paid-up 
and reported membership of the directly 
affiliated local unions and international 
organizations for the month of Septem- 
ber of this year is 1,768,614, which indi- 
cates that notwithstanding the hostile 
forces that are working against the labor 
unions, that the coming year will show 
an increase over the membership report- 
e<l upon this year. 
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years: Membership. 

Year. . . 264,825 

1897 278,016 

1898 • • 349,422 

1899 • • • 548,321 

1 900 ... 787,537 

1901 .1,024,399 

1902 .. ..1,465,800 

1903 ■■ ..1,676,200 

1904 ..1,494.300 

1905 . , 1,454,200 

1906 ..1,538,970 

1907 ... 


1908 1,586,885 

1909 1,482,872 

1910 1,562,112 

1911 1,761,835 

So that the delegates and the member- 
ship at large may, at a glance, realize 
the marvelous growth in membership of 
the American Federation of Labor, I 
have prepared a chart to indicate., the 
membership for each year since 1881, up 
to and including 1911 — thirty-one years. 
The column for 1911 has passed over the 
1,750,000, and has started cn its way up- 
ward to the 2,000,000 mark, which I feel 
sure will be reached within a few years. 


TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 

in the recent past, the good name and 
, I fdLls of our great labor movement, 
high W®®*® , cause of humanity it 

never before. Every enemy, every 
.interest ” arrayed against the organized 
Workers has howled like dervishes They 
hone to bring our tried, trusted, and 
faithful men into disrepute, to destroy 
S confidence in their integrity and 
[hereby weaken, and finally crush, the 
organizations of labor. 

Every union member deplores violence 
and crime, whether committed by an 
ordinary outlaw, by a corporation direc- 
tor or agent, or by a so-called union man. 
Labor resents the insinuation that be- 
cause one or two union members became 
criminally fanatical or fanatically crimi- 
nal, that the rank and file, and the oflfi- 
cers of the labor movement, are responsi- 
ble either legally or morally. 

Labor in its history has met, resisted, 
and overcome the bitter hostility of its 
foes. Labor, standing for the great 
cause of justice and humanity, will again. 

Men and women of Labor; Stand firm, 
be true to yourselves and to each other. 
Let the spirit of fraternity, justice, free- 
dom, and solidarity imbue your every 
thought, word, and action. Stand by your 
union. Organize the yet unorganized 
workers, and labor will triumph. 

Yours fraternally, 

Samuel Gompers, 

President American Federation of Labor. 

Attest. 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary. 

DONNELLY URGES ANNUITIES. 

Strong recommendations that the Civ 
il Service employes of the Government 
be retired on annuities when they reach 
the age of retirement or become dis- 
abled, are contained in the annual re- 
port of Public Printer Samuel B. Don- 
ft^lly. Mr. Donnelly says that there are 
iww more than 250 men in the Govern- 
tifssnt Printing Office who are more than 


65 years old, and urges that it would be 
of advantage to the Government to pro- 
vide for the retirement of those who 
have given to the public service the best 
years of their lives and who may be un- 
able to perform an average day’s work. 
He further asserts that the basis of such 
annuities should be length of service, 
and the salary or wage received during 
their employment, which in the case of 
those who have been in the service for 
many years would meet their ordinary 
requirements during the remainder of 
their lives, and that such a plan would 
result in saving a large portion of the 
amount that is conceded generally is 
now lost through superannuation of em- 
ployes, and would at the same time be 
an act of justice to the individual and a 
recognition of long and faithful service. 


LESLIE SHAW EMPLOYS CONVICTS. 


Leslie M. Shaw, for four years Gover- 
nor of Iowa; for six years a member of 
the President’s cabinet as Secretary of 
the Treasury; for many years one of the 
chief stump orators for the Republican 
party; for many years a Sunday School 
Superintendent. In short, an eloquent, 
thrifty, pious, standpat gentleman, who 
believes in dollars, first, and men to come 
in as chance may permit. Leslie has 
also a world-wide reputation as a most 
charming versatile Btory teller — he 

knows how to mix humor with business. 
As present he is the Influential President 
of the First Mortgage Guarantee and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, and is also 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the American Fibre Reed Co. Mr. 
Shaw has given to the world a prospect- 
us of this company, which he evidently 
Intended to be considered a happy con 
bination of humor and thrift, but which 
when analyzed, shows this scheming 
politician up in his true nature. He says 
in his prospectus, amongst other things; 
“The Fibre Reed Company’s factories are 
located inside prison walls, with 800 pris- 
oners under contract in Maine, Illinois 
and Kentucky.” * * » “Our prison 

contracts are made for eight years and 
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generally continue indefinitely. We pay 
for our labor 52 cts per man per day. Our 
competitors, who employ free labor, pay 
an average wage of |2 per day. There 
are no strikes or labor troubles in pris- 
ons. Our colnpany is supplied with fac- 
tory buildings, storage warehouses inside 
the prison walls, free of rent. We have 
tree heat, free light, free power. To ac- 
quire simillar facilities as these would 
necessitate an extra investment of a 
million dollars. Seven per cent is guar- 
anteed on the preferred stock and 10 
•per cent on the common; but the com- 
pany expects its net earnings to be 
double these because it is seeking pris- 
on labor in other states, so that the com- 
pany can control 65 per cent of the 
•fibre and 50 per cent of the reed busi- 
ness in the United States.” Leslie 
quaintly adds; ‘‘The company’s experi- 
ence enables it to obtain contracts and 
advantages in preference to other manu- 
facturers who have not had prison ex- 
perience.” And in another part of this 
prospectus he says in words more dam- 
agely truthful than poetic, ‘‘These are 
•ideal conditions of profitable manufact- 
uring.” These excerpts from the gifted 
Mr. Shaw’s prospectus should be enough 
to make Labor so thoroughly indignant 
•by the imposition of contract convict 
labor, that a louder and more insistent 
demand would go forth to Representa- 
tives and Senators in the 62nd Congress, 
tor an Immediate passage of the bill H. 
R. 5601 for the purpose of protecting free 
labor as against the abominable compe- 
tition of prison labor. 


WAGES PAID IN WOOLEN MILLS. 


The Tariff Board made its first report 
to Congress on Dec. 21. This report 
dealt with the woolen industry (the cele- 
brated Schedule K). It says 35,029 per- 
sons are employed in 164 separate occu- 
pations in the industry. The earnings 
of weavers, based upon piecework prices, 
range from |6 to $18 per week. The 
average for worsted weavers is $12.36 for 
males and $9.54 for females. Woolen 
weavers earn on an average $10.63 per 
week for males and $10.54 per week for 
females. These wages are also based on 
piecework rates. The weekly hours 
average 55^4, the same as the average 
hours for the Industry in Great Britain. 

Of the 35,029, 36% per cent are native 
born, 63% per cent foreign born; 35 per 
cent of all the employes in the industry 
are recent arrivals from Italy and south- 
eastern Europe. The foremen and super- 
visors are principally persons bom in 
the United States, the British Isles and 
Germany. 83 per cent of all the em- 
ployes had no previous experience in the 
industry before going to work In the 
woolen mills. 50 per cent of these had 


been at school or at home, and 32 per 
cent had been employed In other occu- 
pations. About 16 per cent had been in 
the industry less than a year and 53 per 
cent less than 5 years. For a highly pro- 
tected industry it shows native bom 
workers do not profit much. 

The most remarkable part of this re- 
port says, “The general indications are 
that the lowest labor cost per pound 
was found in the mills paying the high- 
est wages.” It is sometimes amusing, 
and always assuring, that official investi- 
gators liivaflably prove the assertions of 
organized labor on this point. 


CAMPAIGN FOR INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION. 


A conference in the interest of trade 
training and vocational education was 
held in Washington on Dec. 14, at which 
representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Educational 
Association, the National Association of 
Colleges and Stations, the National As- 
sociation of Normal Schools, the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Agri- 
cultural Association of Colleges and Sta- 
tions, and officials of The Grange, took 
part. The Wilson bill, H. R. 12156, and 
the identical measure, 8. 3, by Senator 
Page, vrere unanimously endorsed and 
steps taken to vigorously press the prin- 
ciples of these measures for early pas- 
sage through Congress. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


The Eight Hour bill, H. R. 9601, which 
passed the House of Representatives on 
December 14, has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. This committee is composed of 
the following Senators: Borah, Idaho; 

Penrose, Pennsylvania; Du Pont, Dela- 
ware; Page, Vermont; McLean, Con- 
necticut; Kenyon, Iowa; Rayner, Mary- 
land; Bankhead, Alabama; Shively, Indi- 
ana; Swanson, Virginia; and Martlne, 
New Jersey. 

President Gompers has urged the com- 
mittee to take action upon the bill at 
an early date. It would be well if his 
example were followed by all the or- 
ganizations, and if individual members 
would address their own senators urg- 
ing them to give immediate and active 
support to this measure. 


Boston, Mass. — Engineers and Fire- 
men’s Unions have reduced the hours of 
about 150 men from 12 hours to eight 
hours per day. Milk teamsters have ob- 
tained better conditipna .and increased 
wages as result of short strike. All city 
firemen work the 8-hour day under a new 
city ordinance. 
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plumbers and steamfitters. 


iidina Trades Committee at Atlanta 
® Convention Urges One Organization 
for Pipe Fitting Industry. 


Tn the matter of the jurisdictional con- 
troversy between the U. A. Plumbers and 
T 4 Steamfitters, under consideration at 
the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at Atlanta, Ga., the Build- 
ing Trades Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report; 

“In the instance of the contention af- 
fecting the pipe fitting industry the in- 
terests directly involved raise the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“First: .Concentration of effort and 

.efficiency in one general pipe fitting or- 
ganization; or. 

Second: Segregation of certain por- 

tions of the industry into separately man- 
aged and distinctly administered associa- 
tions. 

“In regard to the latter question, the 
segregated portion of the Industry does 
aot, and for many reasons cannot, cover 
or comprehend In all parts of North 
America, the portion of the Industry 
it essays to govern In largely populated 
cities and their Immediate environments. 

“Therefore, in this instance, the Execu- 
tive Council holds that both for har- 
mony and for practicability, the pipe fit- 
ting trade should be represented in the 
A. F. of L., also in the Building Trades 
Department, by one general association 
of the pipe fitting industry — the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers 
of the United States and Canada; and, 
further recommends that the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. be Instructed, 
■and the Executive Council of the Build- 
ing Trades Department be requested to 
carry this Into effect.” 

A minority report was also submitted, 
incorporating Resolution No. 144 by Dele- 
gates J. T. Klnsella and John Mangan 
of the I. A. Steamfitters. After consider- 
able discussion the minority report was 
lost by a vote of 38 to 135. The majority 
report was then adopted. The action of 
the .convention was in consonance with 
the declaration previously endorsed — one 
craft, one organization. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1911. 
To the Ofldcers and Members of Or- 
ganized Labor — Greeting: 

As a protest from organized labor 
against the , proposed plan to lower the 
standard of the paper money of - the 
people by substituting a cheaper method 
of manufacturing, which would encourage 
counterfeiting to a marked degree, the 
following preambles and resolutions were 
adopted at the Convention of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor held at Atlanta, 
Ga., November, 1911: 

Whereas, There is now pending In the 
Senate of the United States a bill (S. 
2564) known as the Smoot Printing Bill, 
the main purpose of which is to codify, 
amend and enact printing laws, but which 
contains at the end of Its 110 pages, an 
eightllne section which indirectly repeals 
a law of Congress enacted for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the people’s cur- 
rency against the dangers of counterfeit- 
ing; and 

Whereas, The maximum of safety 
against the evils of the counterfeiters’ 
art is guaranteed by what is known as 
the hand-roller process of manufacturing 
paper securities; and 

Whereas, A cheaply manufactured 
paper money in the making of which 
are to be discarded, for the sake of a 
false economy, the high-art features of 
the engravers’ and printers’ crafts, which 
alone render Impossible reckless and 
widespread counterfeiting such as pre- 
vailed in the days of the “wild-cat” cur- 
rency of the long ago, which entail In- 
calculable losses upon the common peo- 
ple; and as proof, experience teaches 
that counterfeiters apply their skill prin- 
cipally to producing and putting in circu- 
lation the small notes which pass current 
among farmers, and the working classes 
in the cities and towns, on the assump- 
tion, which Is well grounded, that those 
classes will be the least suspicious and 
the more easily deceived with well exe- 
cuted counterfeits; and 

Whereas, It Is the highest duty of the 
government to throw every possible safe- 
guard about the paper money which It 
manufactures and puts in circulation 
among the people, to the end that their 
present Implicit confidence in this func- 
tion of government may not be mis- 
placed or destroyed; therefore, be It 

Resolv,ed, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, 
protests against the repeal of the law of 
Congress of 1898 which provides that 
the paper money, bonds and checks of 
the United States shall be manufactured 
in the highest style of the art by what Is 
known as the hand-roller process. We 
do not believe in a cheap country, cheap 
men, cheap wages, or a currency cheap- 
ened to the danger point of encouraging 
counterfeiting. In this respect the peo- 
ple have implicit confidence In theld 
government, and our pride and Interest 
alike demand that this confidence shall 
not be destroyed. The people, in the last 
analysis, are the government, and their 
voice, and not that of the selfish and 
scheming interests, should prevail in 
this matter of so vast, far-reaching and 
vital concern. ‘ " . 

Resolved further. That all bodies af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
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Labor are hereby requested and urged 
to make" immediate and strong protest 
against the repeal or modification of the 
law hereinbefore referred to, such pro- 
test to be sent to the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the States and Congression- 
al Districts wherein the protesting bodies 
are located. 

Resolved further, That copies hereof 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a request that the same 
be printed in full in the Congressional 
Record. 

The foregoing preambles and resolu- 
tions present to the wage-earners a mat- 
ter in which they have a most intimate 
and vital Interest. This question reaches 
down into every man's pocketbook. They 
are so well content with the artistic and 
mechanical quality of their money that 
perhaps very few men have given this 
question any consideration whatever. 
Certain it is that no class of our peo- 
ple — wage-earners farmers, clerks, or 
tradesmen — has asked the Congress to 
economize in this matter and save a few 
thousand dollars annually by cheapening 
the quality of their securities. 

As the resolution states, ours is the peo- 
ple’s government, and the people’s ser- 
vants in Washington make their money. 
As in all other matters in government, 
the people have the right in this matter 
to make their influence felt; and, to 
arouse the people to action against the 
dangers which menace their pocket- 
books, it is enly necessary to state the 
truth as has been done by the resolution 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Just quoted. 

Organized labor never opposes the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery. 
The men of labor, perhaps more fully 
than any class of our people, appreciate 
the manifold blessings which have come 
to thern with the advent of the in- 
ventors’ aids to industry. Labor-saving 
machinery has multiplied many fold the 
demand for hand-workers; toil has been 
lightened, made more interesting and 
pleasant, and the sanitary conditions for 
workers have been improved by It. But 
there are yet many things which can 
not successfully be done by labor-saving 
machinery. 

- To some it might sound puerile to say 
that a great statue or a great painting 
cannot be made by labor-saving machin- 
ery. To those who have made an hon- 
est investigation of the matter, it is 
also puerile to say that power-presses 
can produce the people’s paper money in 
a style and finish at all comparable with 
the product of the hand-roller presses. 

The paper money of Canada is printed 
on power-presses. A comparison of our 


currency with that of Canada will b& 
sufficient to convince any layman of the- 
artistic superiority of our money over 
that of our northern neighbors. In very 
truth our present method of engraving 
and printing our securities make them, 
almost the despair of counterfeiters. 

We appeal to you to let the influence- 
of your organization be felt on this ques- 
tion. Send a strongly worded protest to 
the representative from your Congres- 
sional district and the two senators from 
your State. Demand in no uncertain 
tone that the proposed legislation be de- 
feated. 

Kindly frame the protest in your own 
language and not in the language of the 
American Federation of Labor resolu- 
tion as used in this circular. 

At least two-thirds of the petitions 
that go from the people to the members 
of Congress are filed away in committee 
rooms and never come officially to the 
attention of Congress. Therefore, to- 
make your work effective your senators 
and representatives should be requested 
and urged to present your protest to the 
official attention of their respective 
bodies. 

Immediate action on your part is al- 
most Imperative, as there is so brief a 
period of time before the expected action 
of Congress. 

Fraternally yours, 

Samuel Gompers, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: Frank Morrison, 

Secretary. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 9, 1911. 

To Organized Labor — Greeting: 

In the recent past, the good name and 
high ideals of our great labor move- 
ment, its men, and the cause of humanity 
it and they represent, have been at- 
tacked as never before. Every enemy, 
every “Interest,” arrayed against the or- 
ganized workers has howled like der- 
vishes. They hope to bring our tried, 
trusted and faithful men into disrepute, 
to destroy your confidence in their in- 
tegrity and thereby weaken, and finally 
crush, the organizations of labor. 

Every union member deplores violence 
and crime, whether committed by an or- 
dinary outlaw, by a corporation director 
or agent, or by a so-called union man. 
Labor resents the insinuation that be- 
cause one or two union members became 
criminally fanatical or fanatically crimi- 
nal, that the rank and file, and the offi- 
cers of the labor movement, are re- 
sponsible either legally or morally. 

Labor in its history has met, resisted, 
and overcome the bitter hostility of its 
foes. Labor, standing for the great cause 
of Justice and humanity, will again. . ‘ 

Men and women of Labor: Stand firm, 
be true to yourselves and to each other. 
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. - gnirit ot fraternity, justice, free- 
Llldarlty Imbue your every 
word and action. Stand by 
Organize the yet unorgan- 
2'nrkers, and labor will triumph, 
following statement of the Mc- 
Ways and Means Committee is 
'"^^mmended to the thoughtful consldera- 
comme Interested. Please 

it at your meeting and Insert it in 
Tour miniates for future information and 
^ fprence. Grit your teeth and organize! 
Fraternally yours, 

Sam’l. Gompers, 

president American Federation of Labor. 
Attest; 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary. 

NEWS LETTER COMMENDED. 

Annual Convention of Federation Also 
Authorizes Widening of Scope and 
Volume as Officers Deem 
Expedient. 

Delegates James M. Lynch and T. W. 
McCullough ot the International Typo- 
graphical union introduced a resolution 
at the Atlanta convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor commending the 
dissemination of labor news through the 
medium of the weekly news letter, and 
authorizing the officers of the Federation 
to continue the service, increase its scope 
and volume. The resolution was adopted. 
After the “Whereas,” the resolution 
reads; 

•‘Resolved, That this convention ot the 
American Federation of Labor does here- 
by commend the course pursued by our 
officers in thus providing a weekly news 
service which can be depended upon to 
furnish the latest and most reliable in- 
formation obtainable; that it has proven 
to be of much usefulness to the editors 
and others involved; that its accuracy 
has been tested and its service establish- 
ed to the point where its value can hardly 
be estimated; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That our officers be in- 
structed by this convention to continue 
this service, increasing its scope and 
volume as they may deem prudent or 
expedient, and that the secretaries of all 
organized bodies be requested to co- 
operate to the end that the value and 
usefulness of this service may be en- 
hanced.” 

A SPLENDID REPORT. 


literature. It contains a general resume 
of the labor condition in various parts of 
continental Europe and with a detailed 
report of the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat. The delegates to the 
convention were thoroughly appreciative 
of the splendid manner in which the vari- 
ous subjects were treated, and Mr. Dun- 
can received compliments on every hand 
tor his effort In what can be termed a 
genuine literary production. 


CAR WORKERS AND CARMEN, 


The report of James Duncan, (the 
■delegate representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the International 
Secretariat at Budapest this year) pre- 
sented to the Atlanta convention of the 
A. F. of L.. is considered a classic in labor 


The controversy existing between the 
International Car Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen was 
again before the Atlanta convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in a 
resolution by the Car Workers to revoke 
the charter of the Brotherhood of Car- 
men. The adjustment committee, to 
which was referred the resolution, report- 
ed non-concurrence and recommended 
that the president and executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
tinue their efforts to bring about an 
amalgamation of the two organizations. 
At former attempts made at amalgama- 
tion between these two organizations the 
Car Workers made objection, among 
other things, to amalgation on account of 
the indebtedness of the Carmen, although 
the Carmen had agreed that the payment 
ot these liabilities should only be parti- 
cipated in by the members of the Car- 
men’s organization even though an 
amalgamation should take place. It ap- 
pears now that the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, since affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, has dis- 
charged all of its outstanding obligations 
and therefore no indebtedness remains. 
The president of the Car Workers, Dele- 
gate Richardson, on the following day 
presented the charter of his organization 
to President Gompers, not being satisfied 
with the action of the convention in not 
concurring in his resolution. President 
Gompers asked by what authority the 
charter was returned, and he not receiv- 
ing a satisfactory reply stated that he 
thereupon turned over the charter of the 
Car Workers to Secretary Morrison with 
instructions to notify the secretary of the 
Car Workers’ organization that the char- 
ter was so held. President Gompers 
further stated that the action of Delegate 
Richardson in returning the charter with- 
out authority was a usurpation ot the 
rights of the membership of that organ- 
ization. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 

Each year the American Federation of 
Labor conventions elect three fraternal 
delegates, two to represent the Federa- 
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tlon at the British Trade Union congress, 
and one to attend the Dominion Trade 
and Labor congress The Federation will 
be represented next year at the British 
Trade Union congress by G. L. Berry, 
president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ union, and 
John H. Walker, of the Coal Miners. 
John T. Smith will represent the Federa- 
tion as fraternal delegate to the Dominion 
Trades and Labor congress, which meets 
next September at Guelph, Ontario. 


AMALGAMATION PLANS. 


Atlanta Convention of American Federa- 
tion of Labor Directs Amalgama- 
tion of Wood Working Organ- 
izations. 


The Atlanta convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through its ad- 
justment committee gave much considera- 
tion to the jurisdiction dispute which has 
been long occupying the stage, between 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, and 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers. The 
adjustment committee in reporting on 
the conditions existing between the 
United Brotherhood and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters made the 
following recommendation, which was 
adopted by a vote of 15,491 for, to 425 
votes against, those not voting repre- 
senting 1,324 votes. 

“Your committee recommends that the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to arrange a confer- 
ence between representatives of the two 
organizations Involved within ninety days 
from the adjournment of this convention, 
with a view of arranging a basis of 
amalgamation of the two organizations, 
and in case of disagreement upon the 
terms of amalgamation agreed upon and 
submitted by the president and executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor, the differences shall be referred 
to the president and the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
a final decision, which decision shall be 
rendered not later than June 1, 1912. 
Should the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners fall to amalgamate 
with the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners on or before July 1, 1912, the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor is hereby instructed to revoke the 
charter of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners.” 

In the jurisdictional controversy exist- 
ing between the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and the- Amalgamated Wood 
Workers the committee made an identi- 
cal report with the one just quoted, the 
roll call vote being 15,374 in favor, with 
409 votes against; 1,457 votes not being 


recorded either way. If these amalga_ 
mations take place the jurisdiction dig. 
putes among the wood working unions, 
will be entirely eliminated^ 


ORGANIZED MINING DEPARTMENT. 


At the Atlanta convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the delegates 
from the Western Federation of Miners 
and the United Mine Workers held a 
meeting and organized what is known, 
as a mining department. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws have been drafted and 
presented to the executive council with- 
the request that a charter be issued. 


PER CAPITA TAX RAISED. 


The Atlanta convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has raised the 
per capita of national and international 
unions from 1 /2 cents to 2/3 of a cent 
per member per month. The Executive 
Council in its report recommended the 
increase. The matter was referred to 
th Laws Committee and that committee 
brought in a favorable report. An in- 
crease in the per capita tax had become 
necessary in order to extend the activi- 
ties of the Federation. The recommen- 
dation of the committee was carried by 
a vote of 123 to 27. 


STRUGGLE IS RENEWED. 


Dishonorable Employers at Muscatine, la.,. 
Have Violated Agreement, and 
Shops Are Closed. 


Men, women and children, employed 
in the button factories in Muscatine, la., 
are again engaged in a battle for the 
life of their union. The employers have 
violated the agreement entered into with 
the labor organization, and the mem- 
bers of the Button Workers’ Protective 
Union are determined not to return to 
work until the terms of the contract 
are strictly observed. 

The struggle of the button workers has 
been a memorable one. Compelled to- 
work under conditions that shorten life,, 
their lot has been made harder by the- 
exactions of the employers, who have 
robbed them through counting and 
weighing methods, and have heaped all 
kinds of indignities on the women who 
were compelled to seek employment in 
the plants. 

In October, 1910, they organized a 
union, hoping through this medium to 
find redress for their many wrongs. On 
February 25, 1911, the employers closed 
every plant in the city, and made a 
proposition to the ‘workers .that they- 
would be re-opened if they would drop 
their union connections and agree to 
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no 


Tiu further dealings with labor 

jjav© 

' ®'^l'v.a**button makers refused to accept 
^^“roDOsltion and when the shops were 
on March 20, kept away from 
oP®® X picket line was established; 

police appeared on the scene 
the pickets were forbidden to speak 
anyone looking for employment. The 
‘?Hkers remained firm and the employ- 
® a failed to secure workers to take 
fh!ir places. The manufacturers called 
n/in the governor for the services of the 
“iiltia and falling, Imported thugs, 
rmed ' with automatic guns and black- 
*ncks who assaulted all who dared to 
iri near the plants. Riots ensued, the 
eovernor sent the militia, and every 
fhop w'as guarded at the point of the 

bayonet. 

Still the strikers stood firm and Gov- 
rnor Carroll came to Muscatine and 
brought about a settlement that gave 
the workers the right to see their pro- 
duct weighed, providing for the posting 
of schedules in every shop, and for the 
protection of the workers against dis- 
crimination. 

Under the provisions of this agree- 
ment work was resumed on May 4, but 
in a few days the employers began to 
violate every clause of it. 

On August 21, the button makers, driv- 
en to desperation, decldred a strike at 
one of the plants, and 900 were locked 
out by other employers. Those still at 
work agreed to pay five per cent of their 
earnings for the support of those on 
strike and locked out, and the employers 
immediately retaliated by reducing the 
working days to four a week in the shops 
still in operation. 

The plants are again surrounded by 
regular and special police. Girl pickets 
are being arrested and hurried before a 
police judge, who refuses a trial by jury, 
and another call has been sent to Gov- 
ernor Carroll for the services of the mi- 
litia. 

Men and women are still on the picket 
line and all the efforts of the authorities 
and the employers have failed to break 
the spirit of the strikers who are deter- 
mined to keep up the conflict until their 
rights are recognized. 


ROCHESTER GETS CONVENTION. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


The next annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be 
held in Rochester, NT. Y. There were two 
other candidates — Seattle, Wash., and 
Richmond, Va. — for the honor. Ro- 
chester was an easy winner in the con- 
test. 

Hodcarriers at St. Cloud, Minn., have 
•eenred an increase of 25c a day. 


The Atlanta convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in dealing with 
the question presented in a resolution of 
electing its officers by a referendum vote, 
decided: “That the question of the prac- 

ticability and desirability of electing the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor by referendum vote be referred to 
the Executive Council for investigation, 
with the understanding that they report 
on this subject to the next annual con- 
vention for its consideration.” 


MINERS LOSE LIVES. 


Eight miners were killed in the Ad rain 
shaft of the Rochester, Pittsburg Coal 
and Iron Company’s mine located four 
miles from Punxsutawney, Pa. Fifty 
miners who entered the shaft hours after 
the accident, in an attempt to effect a 
rescue, were driven out by gas. The 
work of rescue was abandoned pending 
the arrival of the mine rescue car from 
the government station in Pittsburg. 
After the arrival of the car, six bodies 
were recovered. 


WRIGHT’S LATEST ORDER. 


Mr. Justice Wright has passed an or- 
der appointing TJ. S. Commissioner Al- 
bert Harper commissioner to take testi- 
mony in the contempt proceedings 
against Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and 
Morrison, with liberty to all persons so 
desiring to have their testimony taken in 
open court.' This order was signed on 
Dec. 15, and notice has just been served 
by the committee prosecuting the mat- 
ter that its testimony will be taken in 
open court at ten o’clock Saturday, Dec. 
30. The order gives thirty days to the 
committee for the taking of testimony, 
and a like time to the respondents, with 
ten days for the committee to close. 


TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


The Federal Commission Investigating 
the Taylor System obtained an extension 
of time in which to make its report from 
January 1 to March 10, 1912. The Com- 
mission obtained an appropriation of 
$10,000 to meet the necessary expenses 
incurred during the investigation. A 
hearing will be granted on January 4 to 
employes of the Rock Island Arsenal, who 
will be present representing the machine 
shop, the. small arms department, the 
equipment shop and the carpenter shop. 

On January 9 a delegation of work- 
men will appear before the Commission 
from the Norfolk Navy Yard. -- At these 
hearings ofldeers of the Ordinance Bureau 
and the Navy Department are also ex- ' 
pected to testify. 
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To P. W. Collins, Editor: 

As it has been some time since there 
was a piece in The Worker from Local 
140 I will try and send in a few lines at 
this time. 

As for No. 140 they are as firm as ever 
in their stand for the A. F. of L. side of 
the I. B. E. W. If anything, more so 
than before the Convention at Rochester. 

Now just a few words about the con- 
vention. 

When I went there I was of the impres- 
sion that it would only be a fight from 
start to finish on the Reid-Murphy sub- 
ject, but such was not the case. On the 
Contrary all the talk between the rank 
and file of both sides was of a friendly 
nature and at the Whitcomb House our 
headquarters was always to be se^ 
some of the Reid delegates looking for 
some news as to the situation of the 
Brotherhood, and as to what action we 
were to take at our convention in re- 
gards to the amalgamation of which I 
think they were always enlightened as 
much as we could give them on the sub- 
ject, and I dare say left us with more 
knowledge of the affairs of the Brother- 
hood than their own officers ever dared 
.give them for fear they would desert their 
ranks and come back home under the pro- 
tection of the A. F. of L. 

As for myself I think the two weeks 
spent in Rochester was the most inter- 
esting of any convention ever held in a 
labor organization. 

Now just a little of what has hap- 
pened since the adjournment at Ro- 
chester of the two factions. The rotten 
literature of the Reid faction has been 
sown broadcast more than ever before. 
They have come out and said that we 
did not want to join hands but wanted to 
hold out as long as we can, as we were 
afraid that if we came in all together and 
the final decision of the courts was given 
we were sure of defeat, but I dare say 
for every man there that we know there 
is no defeat for us. As for the defeated 
ones when the time comes you can guess 
very well who they will be. If not get 
one of their workers after the convention 
was held and see the system they take 
on the circulars they sent out in trying 
to hold their men with, them just as long 
as they can and then have the nerve to 
say they wanted everything settled. My 
mind is made up to the fact they have 
lost all the hopes of every gaining any 
more. 


I was Imformed that they, that is the 
majority of their delegates would not 
have their picture taken but when they 
seen our group of men, they gave in and 
had one taken of theirs. It is hard to 
think of being ashamed for belonging to 
an organization so much that you will 
hesitate to have a picture taken! 

Gentlemen, one more thing I wish to 
say came to my hearing from some of 
their delegates.- That is, that previous to 
the Convention I. P. McNulty went 
through the country visiting all local 
B. A.’s telling them that if they didn’t 
wish to lose their jobs they must get 
busy and go to the Convention. I am 
sorry to say we did not see him in 
Schenectady. 

Also they stated that Brother Harvey 
Raven positively refused to run for Pres- 
ident as he was getting more money than 
both the I. P. and I. S. together. Who 
makes up these lies and what is the rea- 
son of such only to keep the rank and 
file in ignorance of the truth in the 
matter. There is a Reason. 

There is one thing sure, that sooner 
or later the truth will out and these who 
have deceived their followers so long 
will be shown up in their own light and 
ever after he shunned by the man who 
has to work hard for his living. 

As things are coming our way as each 
day goes by we earnestly hope that the 
year 1912 will see us once more a united 
Brotherhood. 

Push the suits in Cleveland and you 
will all know the truth. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. B. Welch, 

902 Duane Ave. 


Editor Electrical Worker: 

Since my attention has been called to 
the resolution presented to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor in October, relative to Bd- 
wardsville Trades Assembly harboring 
scab Electrical Workers, I cannot refrain 
from again writing you. 

The Edwardsville Central body are cer- 
tainly being accused falsely: its a shame 
to accuse and threaten these good union 
men — such as the Edwardsville Central 
Trades is composed of. 

However, I want to call your attention 
to the time and manner of acquiring the 
Electrical Workers’ Charter at EldwarSs* 
ville (703). 
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myself was the man who first 
f „hed tf*e matter of organising the 
l>f°®y.ical Workers at Edwardsville. A 
Electrical Worker here, Chas. Hotz, 
fe**® present Financial Secretary, was 
e'*L|-gr who Insisted on organizing an 
^pctrical Workers’ Union here. Hotz 
d myself I guess did more talking for 
ft°than the other boys. 

‘ fVe had several reasons for wanting a 

Tocal 

The primary reason was the exception- 
iiy poor wages paid hereabouts to tele- 
\one and telegraph linemen. We were 
working on the advisability of asking for 
charter for Edwardsville for some- 
thing years previous 

to obtaining same. 

Hotz was, and is now a telegraph man; 

I was a telephone man. We wanted to 
better the condition of ourselves and co- 
workers. We were carrying Reid-Murphy 
cards, but we wanted a Local Union on 
the job. 

There was no serious thought as to 
whether the new Local Union was to be 
a McNulty organization or Reid organi- 
zation, until we had considerable experi- 
ence through strikes, especially the last 
twelve monthhs previous to receiving our 

charter. 

In our differences with employers — es- 
pecially the Bell Telephone Co., we found 
out that the Reid organization was not 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. For in- 
stance in a strike at Collinsville, 111., we 
were told by the business agent, Broth- 
er Jenkins of Collinsville Central Trades 
A. F. of L., that they could not do any- 
thing for us as we belonged to an or- 
ganization that was not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. But had we been on the 
right side we would have received prop- 
er support. 

Things ran along with the men dis- 
gruntled about the split in the Electrical 
Workers’ ranks until this McKinley 
trouble came up. Myself and six line- 
men and two ground men were notified 
one morning that there was a strike on 
the McKinley trolley system, embracing 
territory from St. Louis to Decatur or 
thereabouts. We were working on elec- 
tric light Job, we bad no grievance, we 
were getting 13.76 per day of 8 hours, a 
better Job on the whole, than anything in 
St. Louis or suburbs. 

Our Local Union that Hotz and myself 
belonged to (No. 309, East St. Louis) 
didn’t know that this strike was called 
nor could - they give us any dope on it. 
However a day or two after this Reid 
Organizer Ferguson came to Edwardsville 
and stated that he didn’t know anything 
about the trouble, but that Jim Fitz- 
gerald, 1st V. P. and Harry Meyers would 
tell us all we wanted to know, so we went 
to meeting of No. 309 at East St. Louis 
and heard Jim Fitzgerald, Harry Meyers 


and Ferguson tell how to go out and win 
a strike. 

Right here it is not out of place to tell 
you, that we had a crackerjack contract 
for this electric light work, which we 
were told to break. 

I’ll admit that I didn’t like this last 
deal and so stated at this No. ,309 meet- 
ing. 

And I want to add that with something 
like 75 men in the meeting there was not 
a single voice raised to speak in favor 
of this strike, excepting Fitzgerald, Mey- 
ers and Ferguson. 

After the adjournment the men hiked 
out of the hall, disgusted. They had a 
time finding a man who would act on the 
strike committee. 

However it was made apparent that 
there was a strike on. 

Harry Meyers, the business agent of 
(Reid No. 2 Local), said the McKinley 
Co. was going to pull something off on 
us and we ought to strike. 

I remembered making the remark in 
open meeting against Meyer’s talk — that 
in my humble opinion the McKinley Co. 
had already pulled off their stunt on 
Meyers, by putting him off for several 
years, promising to sign a contract from 
time to time. (Meyer’s own words.) 

In other words Meyers, let them build 
their road (complete same), and then be 
and Fitzgerald ordered a strike. 

Well, the next thing happened all the 
card men jumped out and traveled. 

We couldn’t get any word as to what 
was being done for the carrying on of the 
strike by the other Reid locals thought to 
be interested. 

Meyers and Fitzgerald said it was up 
to Edwardsville and Granite City to win 
this strike. 

Well they proceeded to chew the rag, a 
delegate from Amalgamated Iron Work- 
ers, spoke at one of our meetings and 
told how his organization would help the 
Electrical Workers, if they had known ,of 
the trouble. 

He stated that all the affiliated bodies 
at Granite City would see that the Elec- 
trical Workers got anything they wanted. 

Up Jumps Harry Meyers and says, we 
are not affiliated, we don’t need the 
American Federation of Labor to win our 
battles. 

The visiting brother was very much 
surprised and said. He thought the Elec- 
trical Workers were affiliated. Meyers 
said, "Naw, cut out this A. F. of L. bunt, 
we don’t need it.” 

Well the linemen printed dodgers and 
got up agreements asking the business 
men to discontinue using electricity. ’They 
asked union men of Granite City and 
every body in general to quit riding on 
the McKinley cars. 

We were ridiculed generally not only 
by the public but by most of the union 
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men who contended we were not “af- 
filiated.” 

Finally I was the only man on the 
strike at EdwardsTllle and seeing no 
chance of accomplishing anything after 
being out five and one-half months, I 
went to work for the klnloch Telephone 
Co. at East St. Louis, 111. 

I want to say right here, for the bene- 
fit of all concerned, that I know this Mc- 
Kinley trouble, not only hastened the es- 
tablishment of a Local Union at Edwards- 
vllle, but as one of the brothers stated 
he was sick of Reld-Murphy unionism, 
and that what we wanted was a McNulty 
organization, an organization that was 
“affiliated.” 

Among other things that we wanted 
was to establish an Inspectorship — to 
pass on all wiring, especially outside. 

The Central Trades membership ad- 
vised us that they would help us gain 
this ground if we were “affiliated.” 

So having had this trouble and ex- 
perience, and finding further evidence of 
Reld-Murphy organization being seceders, 
who stood for disorganizing instead of 
organizations, we promptly selected the 
McNulty charter. 

Now then, all this time the McKinley 
Co. were working scabs and had 1 guess 
400 detective agency men patrolling their 
tracks. 

They had about ten scab linemen at 
Granite City and ten or twelve scabs at 
Edwardsville working under protection of 
private detectives. 

And I’m sorry to state that there is 
something like thirty or forty linemen 
and grunts still working on McKinley 
trolley job at this time. (Present.) 

But none of these men are in our 
Local Union or our McNulty organiza- 
tion, nor have we ever thought of ask- 
ing them to come in. 

Now then when wo applied to your 
officer for a charter it was held up for I 
don’t know how long but it was a long 
time, I dare say 60 days. 

When I called at your office and you 
told me that the charter was held up for 
investigation on account of trouble on 
McKinley system, at that time. 

If you remember correctly you will 
remember, that I asked a rigid investi- 
gation. That I went into detail with you 
on the subject. 

I stated to you that the men apply- 
ing for the charter were not employed 
by the McKinley system or any of its sub- 
sidiary companies. But were working for 
the telegraph, telephone and wiring con- 
tractors. 

You stated at -that time that after you 
had completed your Investigation and 
had Issued us a charter and there should 
arise a question as to our right to It, you 
would recall the charter, to which I re- 
plied that, “That was alright with us, 


that we didn’t want the charter if (qj 
any reason we were not entitled to it.” 

This is a statement of the facts as 
well as I can write them. 

1 simply want to add that this resolu- 
tion to my mind is a Big Booby Play, 
by the Reid organization to whatever 
friends they may have in the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor body. 

All the A. F. of L. men here, the Build, 
nig Trades, etc., are our (703) friends. 

But please do not confound us with 
the thirty or forty men who are work- 
ing hereabouts. 

This controversy appears to me in this 
light that the Reid-Murphy bunch are slip- 
ping fast and like the proverbial drown- 
ing man are grasping at straws. 

Yours fraternally, 

W. H. Brennan. 

Local Union No. 703, Edwardsville, 111, 


Chicago, 111., Dec. 16, 1911. 
Members of the I. B. E. W. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

When I left Local No. 282, last Septem- 
ber, for the Rochester Convention, it was 
with the earnest conviction that no sac- 
rifice could be too great for the sake of 
peace. But on learning the full par- 
ticulars of the attitude of the opposition, 
my earnest conviction, for peace at all 
costs, changed to a demand for a fight 
to the finish. 

After hearing or carefully reading such 
all comprising reports as those of our 
worthy President F. J. McNulty and our 
ever conscientious Secretary Peter W. 
Collins, no sane and reasonable man 
can help but support them • with all his 
vim and vitality. For this reason, I urge 
upon every member of either faction, 
who is striving for a just settlement of 
the conflict, to review carefully the re- 
ports of President McNulty and Secre- 
tary Collins to the Rochester Convention. 

lYom these reports, you will note, that 
ever since the seceders’ rump convention 
at St. Louis, some three years ago, their 
attitude. Instead of being one of con- 
ciliation, has been one of destructive de- 
flance. Further, bear in mind, that the 
American Federation of Labor, after a 
careful and lengthy study of all the facts 
involved, by recognizing the McNulty, 
Collins faction as the bona fide organiza- 
tion, established beyond a doubt, that the 
seceders were in the wrong from the 
start. 

Not only was the initial fight against 
the seceders, but all along they have act- 
ed, not as true union men, but as traitors 
to the cause of labor. By litigation, did 
they seek to bury the real facts of the' 
case. They brokh faith at every turn, 
using all legal art to conceal the truth. 
Frank Duffy, member to the special com- 
mittee, and Samuel Oompers, President 
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A F. of L-i Stand as overwhelming 
of CBS to that effect. 

when the bona fide orgamza- 
for better conditions, then did 
Murphy and their aids organize 
union to defeat the just cause of 
for personal gains. You have good 
™nies of this in the Schenectady. New 
«*®®^and the Buffalo, New York, cases, 
^°"ably related by President McNulty in 

^''ciich charges, the bona fide organiza- 
. vjas never been guilty of. In fact, 
**hen the Reid, Murphy men were strlk- 
the bona fide organization assisted 
!hp’m to win. 

*°Because of this ugly attitude on the 
-f of the Reid-Murphy faction, I must 
?nin President McNulty and say: 

^ “We can plaster up the breach with 
-.promise; whitewash all who tried to 
disrupt the Brotherhood; and have it all 
to do over again In a year or two; or 
settle this attempt now; get a decision 
■that will show ail would-be disruptionists 
what to expect in the future; and guar- 
antee the future peace and prosperity of 
our Brotherhcod.” 

Yours fraternally, 

O. H. Lutman, 

Delegate from Local No. 282, Chicago. 


Springfield, 111., Jan. 3, 1912. . 

Local Union 427. 

Mr. Peter W. Collins. 

Dear Sir and Bros.: 

You will no doubt be surprised to see 
a few lines in the Worker from L. U. 
427 as it has been a year or more since 
you have heard of us, but after this we 
will try and be In line every month. 

1 can say brothers, that in the past 
year we have been enjoying good condi- 
tions and work has been just lively 
enough to keep us going without getting 
ns on the run, bnt at the present writing 
things seem to have taken a “sneak” for 
themselves and work Is at low tide and 
we don’t look for very much more the 
rest of the winter. 

Our conditions are among the average. 
Our wage scale is 14.00 for eight hours 
with time and one-half and double time 
for overtime. 

But if any of the brothers are thinking 
of giving us a call for work you had bet- 
ter hold off until further notice for as 
soon as work picks up we will notify you 
through The Worker for we are always 
glad to have a brother with a good card 
drop in and stay with us. 

At the present time we are meeting in 
the Painters’ hall 104 1-3 South Sixth 
street, second and fourth Fridays of eacli 
month. 

There is one thing brothers that 1 
want to say and that is that I think you 
are certainly treating us real mean by 


taking the General Office away from us 
tor if it goes we will certainly miss it for 
the convenience and the company of the 
officers and the city as well will miss 
them. 

Well brothers as this Is my first at- 
tempt I will bring this to a close by stat- 
ing that L. U. 427 w'ishes all her sister 
locals and all the brothers a prosperous 
and happy new year. I remain. 

Yours truly, 

A. L. Scott, 

Pres. Sec. L. U. 427, 
Springfield, 111. 

Mr. Peter Collins. 

Dear Sir: 

Just a few lines to inform you that 
the one hundred dollar death benefit on 
my late husband, Thomas Relncke, ar- 
rived safe, and I want to sincerely tbani: 
you for the prompt payment of the same. 

I also want to state that it was quite a 
struggle at times to keep my husband's 
dues paid, (as he was only a helper) but 
now that it is all over I feel amply re- 
warded for seeing to It that they were 
always paid up, and my advice to wives 
of all union men is to see that their 
husband’s dues are paid in advance, as 
they sometimes neglect the matter. I 
also desire to inform you the inside elec- 
trical work of G. N. Y. through their 
treasurer, Mr. Roth, paid the local death 
benefit of one hundred dollars to me, and 
also sent a coach and some nice flowers. 

Wishing the officers and the Inter- 
qational Brotherhood as a whole a pros- 
perous new year, I will close by again 
sincerely thanking you. 

Mrs. Annie Reincke. 

1780 Bath Gate Ave., New York City. 
December 28, 1911. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 26, 1911. 
Dear Sir and Bro.. 

This is to advise you that one J. M. 
Edson a member of our local was tried 
by a jury of five and found guilty as 
charged on December 19 and fined $50.00 
which he says he will never pay. Please 
insert In The Worker. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, I beg 
to remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

J. S. Reif, R. S. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 6, 1912. 

Peter W. Collins. 

Dear Sir and Bro.: 

It has been some time since Local 
Union No. 68 has had a letter in The 
Worker and I will endeavor to let the 
rank and file know how we are getting 
along. May 1, 1909 we had a disastrous 
strike here in the Building Trades, of 
which we were a part. After being out 
for over three months (without losing a 
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man) the council decided to let the dif- 
ferent locals go back to work and get the 
best conditions that was possible. 

We went back to work, but insisted on 
getting our scale of $4.50 per day, whlcn 
we have maintained with very few ex- 
ceptions. We struggled along as best 
we could for about two years, and were 
negotiating with the contractors for an- 
other agreement, when something unex- 
pected happened. As we were about to 
arrange the details of this agreement, it 
was called to our attention that the se- 
cessionists were organizing a dual Inside 
the local here. That ended our nego- 
tiations with our contractors. 

This dual organization was formed by 
a couple of disgruntled members of 68 
and a couple of Reid-Murphy men from 
Philadelphia. They deposited their 
cards in No. 68 and kept their Grand 
Office posted as to what was going on 
here. In other words they were spies, 
and for their services they received the 
sum of a dollar a day. 

After the dual local was formed we 
had them to contend with besides fight- 
ing the contractor. 

They would take most any one in their 
organization; fixture men, shop men and 
kinds that had been scabbing on us since 
our trouble began. 

Their initiation is $10.00 for journey- 
men and anything they can get from 
their helpers. I wish to state there was 
absolutely no excuse for organizing this 
dual local, as we always treated a Reid- 
Murphy card just the same as the .Mc- 
Nulty card. I think that personal spite 
and animosity by certain individuals has 
something to do with it. 

Nevertheless Local No. 68 is going to 
win hands down. 

Work in Denver is not very good and 
won't be this winter. There is very little 
building going on at this time and a few 
of our brothers are loafing. 

With best wishes to the brotherhood at 
large and that a speedy settlement of our 
differences will be brought about. 

Fraternally, 

C. G. Williamson, Bus. Agt. 


January 6, 1912. 
Mr. P. W. Collins, I. S., Plerik 

Building, Springfield, 111. 
Dear Sir and Bro.; 

Having been requested to write a let- 
ter for publication in the January issue 
of the Electrical Wtorker as to the con- 
dition of Local 534 Inside Electrical 
Workers of Greater New York, formerly 
Local No. 3 I. B. E. W. I herewith sub- 
mit the following for your consideration 
as to its insertion in The Worker. 

CONDITION 

For the past year or so the trades in 
this city as to employment of its mem- 


bers has been the worst in the history of 
the Building Trades, not excepting the 
panic of 1907. Of course you know as 
does every active labor man, that there la 
but very little chance for improving con- 
ditions, when the wora for members is 
so small. Also a hard matter to con- 
vince the majority of the rank and file 
of this fact. They do not realize the 
hard and uphill fight their officers doing 
business for them have. In trying to 
create and retain what condition they are 
enjoying at the present time. They 
have at different times through neces- 
sity been compelled to accept conditions, 
that they are utterly opposed to which 
are humiliating to say the least to them 
as well as to the members. They un- 
derstand the situation and study it from 
all angles, especially the business agents, 
who are at all times looking out for the 
members as a whole, no matter what is 
said to contrary by some of the dissatis- 
fied and disgruntled members who are 
never satisfied under any conditions, that 
is a well known fact in the labor move- 
ment. The business agents at all times 
must be cautious and on the alert and 
their foresight in many cases have been 
the means of avoiding on the part of some 
of the rank and file who come to con- 
clusions over night that such and such 
can be done, not looking on both sides of 
the question at issue. And when they 
present their plans to the body when the 
question at issue presents itself looks 
feasible enough on its face. But when 
the matter is laid before the body in alt 
its phases by the business agents who 
have investigated and studied the situa- 
tion thoroughly a different complexion is 
placed on same, that often or I might say 
most always saves the local from plung- 
ing itself into a needless and disastrous 
strike which would take months, yes and 
probably years to recover from. And I 
am speaking from past experience of 
these over night come to conclusion mem- 
bers. Then when the difficulty is on, that 
Is if their sentiments prevail, they are the 
first to condemn the officers who are 
naturally the ones to try and make the 
best of a bad job and which they prac- 
tically had no control over. These same 
members who caused the trouble do not 
come forward with any suggestion to 
overcome the difficulty, but stand idly by 
and express themselves to any member 
who will listen to them in this strain, 
why was this not done if so and so was 
done everything could be settled. And 
many times this so and so plan has been 
tried and the members suggesting same 
have been appointed on committee to put 
these plans in execution, and they utterly 
failed to accomplish their purpose so 
loudly preached on the sidewalk. After 
they have failed to rectify the mistake 
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^Kirh caused all the trouble and the dit- 
T** uv in Its most serious stages, you will 
find them on the firing line. They 
®*!hf>r deserted or have gone over to the 
or in other words to look out for 
®“®jr own individual interests. You never 
h ar nor see them again until peace again 
ians in the trade and through compul- 
through a settlement of the difficulty 
!hpv are compelled to return to the local 
for their own benefit. Then you will 
lealn find them on the job, when any 
stion comes up for the benefit of the 

iffect their pockets, such as assessments. 
■T-hey are willing to accept and derive the 
benefit created by the faithful members, 
yrfio are always on the firing line and 
willing to jeopardize themselves for the 
benefit of organized labor as a whole. 
Labor is better off without such mem- 
bers, but we have to bear with them 
througb compulsion. 

BUSINESS AGENTS 


I cannot express my sentiments too 
strongly on the business agents of labor 
organizations who have a great deal to 
contend with and their job is no bed of 
roses and most of their troubies are 
brought about by the members who are 
continually creating dissension and com- 
plaining. For example you will hear 
this and have heard it and it cannot be 
denied. When so and so was business 
^ent there was something doing and 
conditions were different. The mem- 
bers were all working and if they were 
business agents now the same conditions 
would exist. This statement is correct as 
far as to the men working but it was not 
the business agents who created those 
good conditions so often repeated. And 
1 know whereof I speak not hearsay, 
but as a business agent in those prosper- 
ous and happy times. And I want to say 
right here most ernphatlcally that it was 
not my ability or any other business 
agent that created those conditions. The 
facts are simply these and I defy contra- 
diction. The Trades were thoroughly 
organized and were in a position to 
secure conditions favorable to them. For 
the following reasons, the trades were al- 
lied with each other and were In a posi- 
tion to render assistance to one another 
and did so. When a grievance was en- 
tered by any trades It became the griev- 
ance of all trades. Action was imme- 
diately taken to remedy said grievance 
and invariably it was settled satisfactory 
to all concerned. Another thing was the 
abundance of work at the time and the 
enthusiasm of unionism. It was not a 
question then how long were you going 
to be out, or how much money were you 
receive while out. But the word was 
will stay out until the grievance is 
tied, and I know of Instances where 1 


have appeared on jobs with the Board of 
Delegates at that time, where members 
have said to me, will they be a pull. I 
hope so they would say, I need a vacation. 
Also I have seen members refuse jobs in 
Brooklyn and even the Bronx, unless the 
job was a kid glove job. Of course it 
was a pleasure then to be a business 
agent and you could do things then and 
do them quick without any trouble, and 
to do those things now is simply an Im- 
possibility and I defy any one to prove 
otherwise. There is a limit to all things 
that we all know. We have made mis- 
takes and have learned a lesson. So 1 
hope that the members will support their 
business agents in their uphill struggle 
at present Instead of condemning them 
for every little act that may not meet 
with their approval. And remember 
they have tried to do their best. I don’t 
care who the business agents may be of 
any trade in New York City at the pres- 
ent time. He cannot change the situa- 
tion one Iota until the trades are solidly 
united, working once more on a solid 
footing of organization. The same as 
the employers are constituted today. And 
their lesson on organization was from the 
school of unionism. Remember in 1903 
there were in the Electrical Contractors’ 
association sixteen members. What 
a difference at the present time. Then 
let each one of us as a member do our 
best in our own way to promote the In- 
terests in a business manner and above 
all things live up to all agreements. Ir- 
respective of how they may hurt, for re- 
member they were the best that could be 
obtained at the time of making same and 
satisfactory at the time. Breaking 
of agreements by both sides, employer 
and employee has done more harm to the 
general labor movement than any other 
thing I know of -by creating distrust on 
both sides which is a hard thing to over- 
come once it is established. While on 
the question of agreements I will mention 
the pleasant relations now existing be- 
tween the different locals in this vicinity 
and this local (namely) 52 of Newark, 
164 Jersey City, 501 Yonkers, N. Y. 

GENERAL 

Five hundred thirty-four Is holding 
their own under the present conditions. 
Our meetings are conducted in a most 
orderly manner and with neatness and 
dispatch under our president, Bro. Chas. 
Reed, known as the captain of the ship, 
who has just been re-elected. His past 
administration was marked by a policy 
throughout as majority ruie, not one 
man power or ruie or ruin policy, rely- 
ing on all questions that came up to be 
decided by the sentiments of the mem- 
bers; not as I said before by one man 
power which was conspicuous by one of 
our former administrations to the dis- 
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couragement and dissatisfaction to the 
majority of members. i will dwell no 
further on this as it will do no good. I 
only mention it to have the members re- 
member such things and prevent them 
in the future. In conclusion I wish to 
state that it was the proudest time of my 
connection with the labor movement, to 
be again elected to my old position as 
recording secretary. At this time I can- 
not express my pleasure In words that 1 
feel, to be sitting on the same platform 
with the presiding officer, Bro. Chas. 
Reed, whom I have known and associated 
with both as a friend and union man 
since he was an apprentice boy some six- 
teen years in the organization. He 
started in the labor movement under the 
schooling of one of the most conscientious 
union men that ever was in the ranks ot 
union labor, our late treasurer, . Bro. 
James Morrison, and my only regret 1s 
that he did not live to see Bro. Reed ful- 
fill his expectations which I know he 
would be so proud of. 

The following are the officers for the 
ensuing term; 

President — Chas. Reed. 

Vice President — Jos. Lawler. 

Treasurer — Eugene Roth. 

Pin. Secy. — W. A. Hogan. 

Rec. Secy. — 6. W. Whltford. 

Foreman — Alfred Urbanek. 

Trustees — Richard Hayes, R. J. Baker, 
Wm. Schofield. 

Examining Board — James Bogne, 
Arthur Maves. 

Inspectors — V. J. Boylan, R. G. Brod- 
sky, James Horan, Edw. Hussey. 

Executive Board — M. J. Conroy, Chas. 
DuBourg, Frank Emanuel, Peter Hogan, 
Michael Kieman, M. J. Smith, J. P. Tee- 
van, Jno. Reynolds, Edw. Murray, Geo. 
Davis, Jno. Carney, E. F. Kloeter. 

Business Agents — John Gallagher, E. J. 
Gibbons, Paul McNally, T. B. Clark. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. I am 

Fraternally, 

G. W. Whitford, Rec. Secy., 
Inside Electrical Workers of Greater 

New York. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 7, 1912. 
Mr. Editor; 

On my arrival in the Twin Cities I 
found a rather peculiar condition exist- 
ing. Apparently the secession people 
thought the territory good ground for 
their propaganda' and put a Mr. Floyd in 
the territory for the time being. It is 
apparent ' that the work of one Dutch 
Eckles was too course and that the lov- 
ing Influence of Mr. Perrin could not 
bring about the desired results so that 
Mr. Floyd formerly of DesMolnes was 
delegated to carry on the work of making 



Minneapolis and St. Paul secessiou ter- 
ritory. 

This time was selected because of th© 
fact that the union men in both cities 
contemplate making a demand for better 
conditions in the spring. Following 
their usual tactics they wanted to be in 
a position to offer the employers the 
NEW brand of union men In case of dif. 
Acuity. The same kind they provided in 
Gary, Ind., Pittsburg, Pa., Philadelphia, 

Pa., Denver, Colo., New York City, N. Y.| 
Albany, N. 'Y., and other places and tried 
to introduce into Chicago, 111., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Louisville, Ky., Boston, Mass., 
and many other places without success. 

It appears that they guarantee the em- 
ployers to produce a twenty-four carat, 
self acting, ballbearing, hammerless, twin 
screw, triple expansion, self cooling, non- 
explosive, eight day (per week) non- 
striking union man that is guaranteed to 
work without friction under any and an 
conditions, climatic, political or econ- 
omic. Warranted to whisper THY WILL 
BE DONE, whenever required by the 
employer to do so in answer to the ques- 
tion, shalt THOU be DONE. 

Mr. (Dutch) Eckles finding the terri- 
tory of the northwest more, congenial 
than that of Texas and the adjacent 
southwest. Judicially and otherwise be- 
gan the work of putting in a handy (for 
the employers) secession local here tak- 
ing for his base of operations not Min- 
neapolis or St. Paul, but a point between 
the two called Midway, offering there a 
harborage for the offscourings of both 
cities. 

He proceeded to get together the ones 
with the personal grouch, the much 
abused ( ?) ex-members who had forgotten 
to quit when a strike was called some 
years ago, together with the young aspir- 
ants that had put in anywhere from three 
weeks to a year at the business and de- 
sired a journeyman's card. With this 
material combined with the element that 
could never be satisfied unless engaged 
in an effort to tear down conditions the 
estimable (?) Mr. Eckles set up a local 
union (?) aided by Mr. Perrin and others 
who had received censure that was well 
merited from the Brotherhood. 

Mr. Eckles tried to create the same 
condition that Mr. Kimball tried for in 
Boston to he able to offer the employers 
mechanics in case of difficulty. 

Mr. Floyd who carries on the work 
started by Mr. Eckles has now a socalled 
local and it includes apprentices, drivers 
of wagons and some of the disgruntled 
ex-members, not quite enough to disrupt 
conditions as yet and the ipembersbip 
here is determined that they shall not. 

Minneapolis and St Paul have just or- 
ganized building trades councils in both 
cities and the secessionists cannot get J 
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fotlon there and will And 

represen tl the 

selves in „ trades for conditions 
®‘’"®“Xce they may try to pull their old 

of bucking all the trades, but it 

cannot ^^^^/pt^organizatien is aroused 
nS tL trades are engaged in a 
here a better their conditions gen- 

sjoyement t ^ the 

erally- ii guarantee a minimum 

«‘‘^"and goo-1 conditions, full text of 
'^hfch will be published in next Worker. 
Trades in both cities are alive to 
needs of more solid organization and 
there will be no room for dual organlza- 

ex-members are 
tirenaring to straighten up and in a 
«Crt while the Electrical Workers will 
hp nior6 solid th&n ever. 

T note that Carmody, Finnernan and 
O’Connor are now trying to make a scab 
wireman’s local out of the former shop 
local No. 376 of Chicago. They were the 
^mmlttee that met me on the occasion 
^ m7v sft to local No. 376 meeting. They 
sLwed me a mixed local charter from 
Reid-Murphy & Co. and stated they would 
be a real wireman’s local. 

I am informed that they are now scab- 
bing on a few non-union jobs. But that 
wont last long. 

If Mr. Reid had accepted the challenge 
of President McNulty to go immediately 
to Cleveland and try the suits pending, 
the way would be materially shortened to 
a finish. But Mr. Reid knows better 
than to ever try his case on facts for he 
realizes that such a trial would be the 
beginning of the end. 

Assuring you that the Twin Cities will 
be found on the right side when the final 
roll is called, I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. P. NOONAN. 

WORCESTER LABOR UNION. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 8, 1912. 

Mr. Peter W. Collins. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Just a line or two for The Worker. It 
is so long since local 96 has had a letter 
in tha-t I am afraid some of the loyal 
locals will think that we have lined up 
with the backsliders, but such is very 
much not the case. On the contrary, we 
are still with tue Brotherhood and doing 
what we can to increase it. We have 
increased our membership to over a 
hundred. Thanks to Organizer Peter 
Lenihen, who was ably assisted by our 
former B. A., Bro. Morlarlty and other 
members. We are still taking in mem- 
bers pretty regularly and have no in- 
tention of feeling satisfied until we have 
li'indred in good standing. This, of 
includes men at every branch of 
i#.de, inside -and out. The follow- 


ing officers were Installed at the last 
meeting. 

Local 96, Electrical Workers Union, at 
Monday night’s meeting elected George 
H. Miller its president for the ensuing 
year. 

Other officers elected were: First vice 

president, A. F. White; second vice 
president, George Evans; recording sec-, 
retary, Thomas L. Carney; financial sec- 
retary, Harrie S. Goodwin; first inspect- 
or, George Klnnear; second inspector, 
John Lahair; foreman, Howard Auber- 
tine; trustee, David C. Monahan; press 
secretary, George H. Miller. 

Delegates to the Central Labor Union: 
George H. Miller, George Evans, Harrie 
S. Goodwin, Paul Hoey, J. J. O’Neil. The 
executive board members are: George H. 
Miller, Howard Aubertine, W. F. Court- 
ney, A. F. White, Samuel Noseworthy, J. 
J. Kelly, Harrie S. Goodwin, Michael J. 
Kane, T. . L. Carney and David G. Mon- 
ahan. 

In addition S. A. Strout is treasurer 
and member of executive board. 

With best wishes for the Brotherhood. 

Fraternally, 

George H. Miller, Press Secy. 


Chicago, Dec. 31, 1911. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, 

Springfield, 111. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

In my article for the November Work- 
er, I believe I treated the Reid officers 
with all fairness, and do not Intend to 
cast any reflections upon the membership 
of that organization at this time. How- 
ever, I find it necessary to criticise the 
underhanded methods of their officers. 

I am simply voicing my sentiments in 
the direction of harmony, and for the 
unification of the electrical workers, and 
thereby hope to enlighten many of their 
number who have not had the opportun- 
ity to view their campaign' of ruin and 
destruction. I realize that they are now 
reaping the results of their three years 
of active destruction as Belleville and St. 
Louis and. many others are seeing the 
light, but in the hope of hastening their 
end, I submit the following facts for your 
consideration. 

At the St. Louis meeting, we are told, 
countless charges were made by these 
conspirators of secession. More than 
three years we have waited most pa- 
tiently, and not even one charge against 
our oflficers has been proved; the only 
proof of one charge has been the making 
of another. And so we find the seeds of 
disruption and secession scattered from 
one coast to the other. These char- 
acter assassins, these secession .-leaders, 
these disrupters betrayed their trust and 
our Brotherhood, that they might become 
leaders, but when the majority of the 
Brotherhood refused to follow their red 
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flag until proof of their charges was sub- 
mitted, they contented themselves by at- 
tacking the honesty and integrity of 
those who demanded proof. 

They have been successful in mislead- 
ing a great many of the small locals and 
a few larger ones, by administering this 
mind poison, but as No. 1 the local on 
which their success depended, has re- 
turned to the Brotherhood and many oth- 
ers clamoring for acceptance, we are as- 
sured that our Brotherhood will be again 
united in very short time, and let us 
protect it against any such Judases in 
the future. 

I feel that I would not be discharging 
my whole duty if I failed to mention the 
secession movement in Chicago. 

I presume it is generally known that 
local 376, composed of shop men, and be- 
ing represented by John F. Nichols (of 
burning deck fame) who conspired to 
get control of certain work which, was 
not allotted to a shop organization by the 
constitution, after seeking a decision 
from our international president, but not 
waiting till same was rendered, deserted 
the Brotherhood to enter the ranks of se- 
cession. I am reliably informed that 
their demand for a decision on this work 
was merely a subterfuge, as three of 
their members had been sent to Spring- 
field apparently seeking the services of 
I. P. McNulty, but ostensibly to complete 
arrangements to Join the seceders. 

Since this desertion a long article ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of De- 
cember 6th. issue, stating a detective 
agency had been organized and chartered 
as “Employes’ Auxiliary” by local 376, 
John F. Nichols, business agent. Indi- 
cations are that he has been connected 
with this business for some time. I 
take it that the detective agency busi- 
ness did not appeal to a majority of his 
members, as they formed a new local No. 
713, leaving about 100 members in the 
“Auxiliary.” Nichols partially controls 
two shops, and in these we are assured 
the men will have to join the new local 
or leave the shop, as the Metal Trades 
are refusing to work with members of a 
seceding organization. 

The seceding local has been unseated 
In the Metal Trades Council and the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, and has abso- 
lutely no chance to continue its exist- 
ence under these conditions. 

I wish to also state that the leaders of 
the secession movement have counten- 
anced and encouraged some of their 
members working on unfair jobs in Chi- 
cago almost continuously. 

I do not find it a pleasure to report 
such facts, but merely do so to show 
them in their true light. 

Before completing my letter I have re- 
ceived a letter in the mall signed by 
Casey, Jones and Garrlgan as a commit- 


tee of No. 1 St. Louis, denying the fact 
that over 100 members have tired of the 
disrupting tactics of the Reid leaders and 
returned to the recognized Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. I wish to state 
that I received statements from several 
brothers of our city, that over 100 mem- 
bers returned and I have every confi- 
dence in the statements of these same 
men who were in that city several days. 

I must admit that I admire the stand of 
Mr. Casey in declining to betray the 
seceders, who elected him to the position 
of executive board member in Rochester, 
and in that position he would naturally 
exert himself in some manner to stay 
their defeat and our victory if possible. 

Be that as it may, we can rest assured 
that our cause, being a just one will live 
and we will cherish the good principles 
for which we have fought, yes for years 
and years after the leaches of our once' 
great Brotherhood have passed into eter- 
nity, and utter darkness. 

These disrupters have fought their last 
battle, they have shot their last gun, when 
they attempted to 'fiood our local meeting 
hall with a most scandalous and libelous 
circular calculated to disrupt No. 9 and 
create dissension in her membership; but 
this attempt failed, yes utterly, as the 
confederates were discovered by the 
management of the hall and ordered from 
the building. Every circular was picked 
up before our members congregated and 
we were given one of the circulars which 
was read before the meeting and right at 
that moment No. 9 who have remained 
practically silent for three years and did 
not care to enter the conflict unless she 
were attacked, considered this a bomb 
thrown into her camp by the common 
enemy and resolved to exert every ef- 
fort in support of our International 
Brotherhood which we have at all times 
believed superior to the dual, and in re- 
cent months we have been positively con- 
vinced that our officers have been inno- 
cent of the many charges and accusa- 
tions heaped upon them. 

Local No. 9 at 'her regular meeting of 
January 5, 1912, approved the repudiation 
of this infamous circular and authorized 
her ofiicers to circulate same to all local 
unions, copy of which they have re- 
ceived by this time. 

The time is here, and now, when every 
loyal electrical worker should review the 
past three and one-half years and I am 
of the firm conviction that the verdict of 
a reconsideration would be Invariably in 
favor of the recognized Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

As I have just stated, the time is here, 
and as I am certalm.the ine'vitable (the 
return of misled and seceding, locals) 
will soon occur, I again appeal to- the 
members of the Reid faction to recon- 
sider and lose no time in becoming at- 
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K a with the only bona fide, the only 
ijliate® . Brotherhood of Electrical 
Irecog®**® 

^^°r^niae to service to you in the 

I ^ o and with' best wishes to ail, I beg 
'"‘remain, Fraternally, _ 


J. W. Yount, Press Sec. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1911- 


p tV. Collins, Int. Secy, 
gir and Brother; 

D®* a delegate to the last Convention 
^ in Rochester, N. Y., I wish to ex- 
*’® ,s my views through you to the 
''‘Inbers of the Brotherhood, in relation 
existing difficulty In the electrical 
industry of our Brotherhood having 
rd both sides of the controversy while 
•n the city of Rochester, n! Y. 

‘“There is no denying that the factional 
flebt of the Electrical Workers caused 
hv Mr. Reid’s tactics as an officer has 
brought about a serious condition of af- 
fairs in the electrical Industry. What 
are the causes of, and who is responsi- 
ble for the disruption, and who are the 
sufferers, very plain it is the rank and 
flie of both sides. The culprits are not 
jIcNulty and Collins as Mr. Reid would 
like us to believe. The reason I say this, 
is because I am thoroughly convinced 
as it has been proven without a doubt 
in my mind, by their actions as our 
officers are endeavoring by all honor- 
able means within their power to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulty, liv- 
ing up to all the mandates laid down by 
the American Federation of Labor. Not 
once have they faltered or side-stepped 
the issue, always ready at all times to 
abide by the decision of the rank and 
file, show me one instance where they 
have not tried, to be fair. The members 
of both sides are intelligent enough to 
understand that they cannot be a solid 
and united Brotherhood unless the suits 
now pending in the courts of Cleveland 
tried and a decision rendered, no mat- 
ter in whose favor they may be decided. 
There is only one course open to the 
Brotherhood. That is have the suits now 
pending tried before any amalgamation 
or settlement can be made. Now face 
the real issue and be honest about it. 
Kill the cause, namely as I said before 
by having the suits tried at once, if not, 
and any settlement is made without first 
having suits decided the same thing 
will come back to plague us sooner or 
later. I am personally as a member of 
the Brotherhood in favor of any settle- 
ment under most any conditions that 
will bring harmony in the trade once 
more as it should be, but first try the 
suits. Let the suits pending be settled 
and in my humble opinion there will be 
Immediate settlement of the pres- 
t difficulty and an honorable one. Just 
ppose there had been a settlement at 


the last convention of both sides, which, 
was the question that naturally sug- 
gested itself to all members, what would 
be the outcome? It would not have 
meant the building up of the Brother- 
hood as a whole, but to regulate what 
would only be a transitory development 
Mr. Reid and his officers had only re- 
turned to their headquarters from their 
convention when they began to resume 
their old tactics. As has been their cus- 
tom in the past, by sending a circular 
letter with the picture of the two con- 
ventions, stating that our convention was 
in the minority, not only that but that we 
were hindering the settlement of the 
difficulty, thereby discrediting the dele- 
gates to our Convention, mind you when, 
they knew- perfectly well that the most 
cordial and pleasant relations existed be- 
tween the delegates of both Conventions- 
.They could be seen walking the city of 
Rochester together, in the same restau- 
rants, conversing together in a pleas- 
ant way, no boisterous outbreaks or 
squabbling, the one topic uppermost in 
their minds harmony at any cost. Did 
our officers do that? No, they were con- 
tent with the actions and deliberations 
of the Convention to speak for them- 
selves. Now does that letter of Mr. 
Reid look as though they were honest 
, in their dealings wtlh their own dele- 
gates. I know from the calibre of the 
delegates to their Convention they would 
never sanction any tacitcs of that kind, 
if the letter had been presented to them 
in Convention assembled. They would 
not only give their disapproval of same, 
but would have It fconslgned to thef 
waste basket, where it properly belong- 
ed. And the ofllcers would have been 
condemned by the delegates to that Con- 
vention. For I believe the delegates to 
that Convention were sincere in their 
actions and were anxious for a settle- 
ment in having the suits tried thereby 
removing all obstacles. Well, 1 want to- 
say from past experiences that kind of 
business cannot do any good but tends 
to bring discredit to the officers from 
whom it emlnated. Mr. Reid is always 
harping that our officers are in the way 
of the suits being tried. If so, why are 
they not tried before now? When our 
officers Immediately notified their aV 
torneys to have the suits tried at once, 
not only by sending a telegram to that 
effect but telling the attorney in the 
presence of the delegates assembled, 
that it was the wish of the Brotherhood 
that they be tried at once. Now did Mr. 
Reid do that? If he did why are they not 
tried? When our attorneys stated on the 
floor of the Convention that if Mr,. Reid 
and his officers would make the same 
request to the court, that in his opinion 
they would be brought to trial within 
forty-eight hours. Now does that look 
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ae though our officers were delaying the 
trial of the suits. Judge for yourself, as 
to the merits of the statements above 
referred to by Mr. Reid. Now Mr. Reid, 
I would like to suggest to you that if 
you are on the square in this matter, why 
not send a communication over the 
signatures of your officers to the court 
requesting that the suits be tried at 
once. And let it be an open letter sent 
broadcast, that the rank and file of 
both sides will know that you have done 
your part to have the suits tried, and 
then we will see how long they will be 
delayed. Then you will be doing busi- 
ness, and that you stand ready to do 
something for the best interest of the 
Electrical Workers as a whole. Let 
every act of yours be submitted to the 
strong light of publicity. In conclusion 
I want to say a word in regards to our 
President, Brother P. J. McNulty. I have 
known him for the past fifteen years as 
a member of the Brotherhood. And I 
will say that not one act of his in that 
length of time has made me change my 
opinion of him as a man of principle. 
Has it ever been proven that he has 
betrayed the trust reposed in him as an 
officer of the Brotherhood these many 
years. For Instance, take this as a sam- 
ple of his dealings. You all know of 
the lockout of No. 3 in New York City, 
where the bosses had formed dual or- 
ganizations of every trade. Did Mci 
Nulty come to the city and issue a 
charter to the dual organization as the 
presidents of other organizations did? 
No. He could have done that very 
easily inasmuch, mind you. No. 3 was in 
the minority as to membership, not one 
of their members' were allowed by the 
bosses to work for them. The members 
of No. 3 could not even get an audience 
with the bosses. The members of No. 
3 said we know McNulty and we are 
willing to trust all to him. Did he be- 
tray us and issue a charter to the strong- 
est body. Imagine the trying moment 
with the bosses and the members of the 
New York Electrical Workers, a major- 
ity of them he had been friendly with 
when they were members of No. 3. He 
stood by the minority bravely because 
he thought he was right, and what is 
the situation today. We are all under 
one, banner again in New York City. 
Thanks to Brother McNulty. There has 
been cases of wrong doing by disgruntled 
former officers of the Brotherhood in the 
past. Is it not a fact that our President, 
Brother McNulty, has remained above 
reproach due to the fact that every act 
of his has been performed in the open 
that he is, forever under the eyes of the 
Brotherhood as well as the public at 
large. The progress of the Brotherhood 
under his administrations was marked 
with progress in the right direction until 


this difficulty presented itself, which 
has done more harm to the Brotherhood 
than all the Manufacturers’ Associations 
combined, if as claimed that the officers 
of the Brotherhood had done wrong, why 
did the members who claimed they had 
done wrong, bring them to trial under 
the constitution which they themselves 
helped to frame, instead of trying to dis- 
rupt the Brotherhood. It is the functions 
of law of the Brotherhood to define and 
punish wrongdoing, not to throttle the 
progress of its business. 

Hoping that in the near future we will 
have a solid united Brotherhood, no more 
to be interrupted in its progress for the 
success of all Electrical Workers and 
with best wishes. 

G. W. Whitford. 

Delegate representing the Inside Elec- 
trical Workers of G. N. Y. 


Dec. 5, 1911. 

Peter W. Collins, 

Springfield, 111. 

Dear Sir and Brother; 

I, being a delegate to our Convention 
in Rochester, N. Y., September, 1911, 
representing Local No. 588 of Lowell, 
Mass., was more than pleased to have 
the honor and pleasure of being present 
at such an important convention as I 
learned the truths of the controversy ex- 
isting between the so-called Reld- 
Murphy faction and the bona fide Brother- 
hood affiliated with the A. P. of L. There 
is no doubt left in my mind who is to 
blame for the Electrical Workers of this 
great country being of divided forces. 
I, myself and my Brother delegates 
worked hard and untiringly to learn who 
was at fault for this great controversy 
which keeps the rank and file in our 
trade so far apart, and It was with much 
esteem that I for one, along with my 
brother delegates endorsed and accepted 
our International President’s report, leav- 
ing at this time no doubt in my mind 
who is to blame for this difficulty which 
keeps the Electrical Workers of the 
United States so far apart. 

Hoping you will publish this letter In 
The Worker, I remain. 

Yours fraternally, 

Philip J. Keon. 


UNION LABEL DISPLAY AT AT- 
LANTA. 


During the sessions of the American 
Federation of' Labor convention at At- 
lanta, a large display of union label pro- 
ducts was exhibited. Collars and cuffs, 
neckties, ladies’ underwear, hosiery and 
Cardigan jackets, men’s underwear, socks 
and a large line of children’s and Infants' 
underwear, stockings, knit caps. Jackets 
— all bearing the union label — was a rev- 
elation to many of the new delegates. 
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tpade union movement stands 

ON RECORD. 


rondemning any illegal act or wrong- 
/ining on the part of anyone regardless 
f whether he is identified with organized 
?ibor or not, we say in view of what 
iniinws the trade union movement stands 
^ its record, with no apologies to make 
excuses to offer for its existence. 


on 


tn compare its record for obedience to 
the law with that of any other organized, 
institution or unorganized mass. We In- 
clude the church, the federal officials and 
legislature, the state officials and legis- 
latures, municipal officials and aldermen, 
fraternal or other organizations. There 
are directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor one hundred and 
twenty-two National and International 
unions. Each one of these unions has 
from one to four executive officers. We 
don’t recall in the past thirty-two years, 
the time of our own personal member- 
ship, activities and efforts in the trade 
union movement, one single instance 
where a National or International offi- 
cer or an Executive in the great trade 
unions tried and convicted, of any crime 
of any kind. They have not even been 
tried and found guilty of any crime by 
their own organizations. We challenge 
any other institution on earth to bring 
forward a cleaner record. 

Murder, arson, treason, thievery, con- 
spiracy and all crimes in the calendar oc- 
cur in some walk of life nearly every 
day of the year and receive only passing 
notice, but when the labor movement has 
the misfortune to have a McNamara in 
its midst, a great hue and cry goes up 
against the labor movement. 

We said editorially in our Official 
Journal, at the time the McNamaras were 
arrested: “Organized labor does not be- 

lieve in nor does it countenance the use 
of violence in the settlement of any 
question.” We reaffirm that statement. 
It is true that Organized Labor raised 
funds for the defense of these men. And 
why? Because at that time it believed 
them innocent, and the very things as- 
sociated with their arrest and their kid- 
napping justified and warranted it in so 
believing. 

No one need feel any alarm over the 
effect this case will have upon Organized 
Organized Labor does not de- 
ifon any one or two persons. Be- 
:.jese men have done wrong does 



not prove that the labor movement is 
wrong or will be destroyed any more 
than the acts of ministers of the gospel, 
who have committed murder and other 
crimes, will destroy Christianity or prove 
that it is wrong. Because some member 
of a community commit murder it does 
not prove that all people in the town 
or city are murderers, or that such place 
should be destroyed. The earnest, loyal, 
law-abiding men and women of Organized 
Labor deeply deplore these crimes which 
occur in all walks of life, which, how- 
ever, are only incidental in the evolu- 
tionary development of the human fam- 
ily. 

The organized labor movement deeply 
deplores the McNamara crime, but has 
no apologies to make for the action it 
took in the McNamara case. Organized 
labor, as well as all right-thinking citi- 
zens, was aroused, and Justly so, by the 
spectacular manner in which the Mc- 
Namaras were kidnapped and spirited 
out of the state. It is this one thing 
more than all else that prompted organ- 
ized labor to declare its belief in their 
innocence and to raise funds through 
which they might be able to obtain a 
fair trial. There is an old and true say- 
ing, recognized by the law and society at 
large, which is, “All men are entitled 
to be held Innocent until tried and proven 
by due process of law to be guilty.” Or- 
ganized labor simply applied this theory 
in the McNamara case, and we ask in all 
fairness, is it not right that we should 
have done so? Would those who are 
now throwing brickbats at labor have 
us believe, and would they have society 
at large believe, that everyone was 
guilty the minute some individual, some 
paper, or some detective agency says he 
is? If we were to regard our fellow 
men in that light, no man or woman 
would be safe. Some vindictive soul, out 
of a spirit of revenge, might point the 
finger of accusation at any man or 
woman, who in reality was as pure as 
the driven snow, and declare him or her 
guilty of some crime, and we would have 
to believe it. 

With a full knowledge of what the 
words mean and imply, we say no per- 
son who is mentally sound will do what 
the McNamaras say they did. We be- 
lieve that all of the real, true facts con- 
nected with this outrage have not been 
told. We make no charges nor insinua- 
tions, but others have broadly hinted 
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that if a searching invefstigation be made 
and all the real facts brought into the 
light of day, some power outside of the 
labor movement may be Involved. — Cigar 
Makers’ Journal. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LABEL 
BRIGADE. 


Half a league; half a league — 

Half a league onward — 

Into the retail stores, 

Went the four hundred. 

Hunting for label goods. 

Went the four hundred; 

For up came an order which 
Some one had thundered. 

"Forward, the Label League!' 

Call for the card!’ Union said. 
Into the retail shops 
Poured the four hundred. 

"Forward the Label League! 

No woman got weak-kneed — 

Not though the women knew 
Shop keepers wondered. 

Theirs just to question why. 

Theirs just to pass it by. 

Theirs just to never buy — 

Into the retail stores 
Went the four hundred. 

Black looks to right of them 
Queer looks to left of them; 

Harsh words in front of them — 
Volleyed and thundered. 

Stormed at with voice and frown. 
Yet could not be put down; 

Into the stores down town 
Went the four hundred. 

Showing their cross of blue. 

Going to clerks who knew 
Not what the label was — 

Making floor walkers sore. 

Asking for cards the more. 

Went the four hundred. 

When can their glory fade. 

Of the fine charge they made? 

All the town wondered. 

Charging without fatigue. 

Honor the Label League — 

Noble four hundred! 

— Labor Journal 

Everett, Wash. 


ENGLAND’S MAN OF THE HOUR. 


Mr. Lloyd George has again demon- 
strated his tremendous influence over the 
House of Commons. Through his influ- 
ence a resolution has been unanimously 
adopted by that body, calling on the rail- 
way directors to meet the representatives 


of the men in order to discuss with 
them the best method of putting int» 
operation the report of the Railway Com- 
mission. The resolution, in effect, favors 
the recognition of the Railwaymen’s 
Union and condemns the Railway Direc- 
tors for the policy of the closed door to- 
wards the unions which they have hither- 
to adopted. 


8-HOUR LAW SAVED. 


An 8-hour bill was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last legislature in Texas, 
together with a mass of other bills. Un- 
der the state law the governor has to act 
within twenty days after the adjourn- 
ment on all measures or they become law. 
A large number of these bills the gover- 
nor vetoed, among them the eight-hour 
bill. The governor did not count Sun- 
days in the twenty days allowed, and in 
an action before the supreme court that 
judicial body decided that Sundays must 
be reckoned in computing the twenty 
days. As a result the 8-hour law has 
been saved. 


RAILROAD STRIKE AVERTED. 


System Federation Reaches Amicable Ad- 
justment of Differences With 
Rock Island Railroad. 


The federated trades on the Rock 
Island railroad, after negotiations cover- 
ing a considerable period of time, have 
succeeded in reaching a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the differences which existed. 
Just prior to the adjustment every indi- 
cation pointed to an ultimate cession of 
work. The main object of the organiza- 
tions involved was to enter into contrac- 
tural relations, not as individual unions, 
but as a federated body comprising all 
the shop trades. Upon this point the 
railroad company was reluctant to give- 
way. In the final settlement, however, 
while the increase in wages was not se- 
cured, the system federation has been, 
recognized by the company and all other- 
conditions asked for have been granted. 


STEALING. 


Stealing $1,000,000 is genius. 

Stealing $500,000 is sagacity. 

Stealing $100,000 is shrewdness. 
Stealing $50,000 is misfortune. 

Stealing $25,000 is irregularity. 

Stealing $10,000 is misappropriation. 
Stealing $5,000 is speculation. 

Stealing $2,500 is embezzlement. 
Stealing $1,250 is swindling. 

Stealing $100 is larceny. 

Stealing $10 is theft. 

Stealing a ham is war against society. 
— The Shoe Workers’ Journal. 



